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Freight Rates Should be Reduced on de Couney Roads, 


The transportation problem for the Southern farmer is not solved 


our powers of belief. 





ROAD IN MECKLENBURG COUNTY, N.C., WHERE TWO BALES OF COTTON USED TO BE A LOAD FOR TWO MULES. 








Yet of this vast tonnage, it is estimated that 90 


by the opening of new lines of railway in his territory. It will not be 
solved by deepening rivers and harbors, nor by inland water- 
ways, nor by the Panama Canal. Nor will it be solved by the 
establishment of lower freight and passenger rates on our great 
railway lines. Helpful as all these things are or will be to the South- 
ern farmer, they serve only to accentuate his real problem by laying 
an incalculable increase of traffic upon his own already over-burdened 
lines of transportation, namely: the country roads. These are the 
farmer's own lines and it is upon these that he needs a reduction of 
freight and passenger rates. 

If the amount of freight hauled every year by steamship and rail- 
way were computed and stated in pounds, the total would stagger 





per cent must be carried by wagons over a highway. To carry a ton 
one mile by sea costs one-tenth of a cent; by railroad one cent. 
A ton may be hauled over good roads for seven cents a mile; over 
ordinary country roads 25 cents a mile. Mud tax and hill-climbing 
tolls, therefore, amount to 18 cents a mile. It is appalling to contem- 
plate! Progressive Farmer readers, don’t pay it! Demand a reduc- 
tion of freight and passenger rates on your own lines. Grade, drag, 
drain, macadamize— abolish the mud tax and reduce your freight 
rates. 

It is a business proposition. Can you think of one that is more 
important to you2 Animproved system of country roads means mil- 
lions saved annually to Southern agriculture. 








Good Roads Mean Good 





With her magnificent roads, there is no trouble 
for the farmers of Mecklenburg to get out at the 
Institutes, and the fact that they turned out by 
the thousands at the five Institutes held in that 
county shows how the spirit of improvement is 
abroad. And their crops this year show the ef- 
fects of past reading, hearing, and study, for in 
no part of the State did I find finer crops and cot- 
ton. More than this, we found a warm-hearted, 
senerous people. A county where the people have 
made a net work of fine macadamized roads all 
Over the county and are still making more, will 
never lag behind in farming, and there is a won- 
derful future for Mecklenburg with her fertile 
hills and whole-souled farmers. 


Sharing in the advance, and largely by reason 


of the improved condition of the farmers, the | How to Start With Poultry 
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“The Pleasant Land of France.” 








It is of This Goodly Land, Kept by an Intelligent and Thrifty People, That Editor Poe Writes in 
the Seventh of His Letters From Abroad—Though Tilled for Ages, the Soil is Yet Rich and 
Strone—The Secret of it—The Magnificent Roads and Landscapes—A Word About the Govern- 


ment of the French. 


“The pleasant land of France’—so it is called| the beet contained so little sugar that its cultiva- 


. | 
and it is well-named. It is indeed a beautiful | 


country, the fields tilled like gardens, the road-| careful seed selection and plant breeding, the su- 


sides lined with beautiful and shapely trees, the | 
small areas in forest given almost as much atten- 
tion as our cultivated fields, the houses neat and | 
well-kept, the fields dotted with busy and seem- | 
ingly prosperous workers. The farming sections | 
are a delight to the eye, as well as an unending) 
source of pleasure to any one who delights in in-| 
telligent and well-directed industry. The red- | 
tiled roofs of the stone and brick houses, the gold | 
of the harvest-fields (for the wheat is just now| 
being harvested), the dark green of the growing | 
crops cultivated alongside, interspersed with slen-| 
der and stately trees—all this makes a picture 
whose beauty is entirely unmarred by one gully 
or galled spot or ‘‘turned out” field or weedy | 
patch or shackly cabin. This land I see before 
me here was probably in cultivation for centuries | 
before the first white man alarmed the stolid | 
American Indian on his hunting grounds, and has | 
made crops ever since—and yet no one thinks of 
saying land is ‘‘worn out” or “needs resting.” 
With intelligent labor and prudent handling this 
land, a thousand years in use, is still highly pro- 
ductive; in our country unintelligent labor and 
careless handling has ruined wide areas which 
have not grown crops one-twentieth as long. 


3 


And the main secret? It is here before me now 
—these great herds of grazing cattle in the fields 
alongside the growing crops, and these farmers 
with three-horse teams preparing the land for a 
new crop (rolling it and preparing it as thor- 
oughly as an American would do for a garden in 
order that another crop may start to growing as 
quickly as one is taken off. I noticed to-day that 
where the wheat has been harvested.a day or two 
the shocks are piled together on narrow strips 
here and there and all the land between is al- 
ready broken for another planting. The land is 
cultivated in long strips, and there is hardly a 
foot of soil wasted; the wheat strip adjoins 
squarely the strip devoted to sugar beets, pota- 
toes, ets., and there is no room for a weed to grow 
—hbarely enough for the horses to turn round be- 
tween fields. I recall how the Italian immigrants 
in Mississippi follow out this same idea, and how 
the neatly hoed ends of their cotton rows contrast 
with the ragged weed patches of the negro’s 
fields. Here in France you see no clods, no 
gullies, no weeds, no poor horses and cattle, no 
scrub hogs, no disgraceful tenant cabins. 


& 


Hardly anywhere in the world do so many far- 
mers own their own farms—-small farms, to be 








tion was barely profitable, but by long years of 


gar content has been so largely increased that the 
industry is now one of very considerable propor- 
tions. I should be afraid to quote figures from 
inemory, but my impression is that the farmers 





WHERE RURAL HIGHWAYS COMPETE 
WITH THE RAILROADS. 

America lays as good roads as any country 
on which the sun shines; but, having laid 
them, is apparently of the belief that the 
work is well and finally done. Not so in 
France! That country has better roads, not 
because they are put down better but be- 
cause they are cared for better. The mar- 
velous financial vitality of that country rests 
fairly and squarely on her incomparable sys- 
tem of perfect highways. They are rivals of 
the railroads and by the far-reaching plans 
of maintenance employed they keep the rail- 
road lines in check and prevent the inaugu- 
ration of excessive freight rates.—Office of 
Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 








sure, but the intelligent small farmer here with 
five or ten acres lives far more comfortably than 


the Southern farmer with twenty times this area | 
but who depends upon shiftless labor or shiftless 


methods of cultivation. With this letter I am 
sending an extract from yesterday’s Paris edition 
of the London Mail, telling how some French 
gardeners, taking up a two-acre patch of tough 
clay in Essex, had sold £1,000 or $4,860 worth 
of products up to July 26th, and expect to sell 
enough more before the end of the year to bring 
the total to about £800 ($4,000) per acre for the 
twelve months’ sales. 
& 

Women work much in the fields: I saw num- 
bers of them doing all sorts of work yesterday: 
not in any half-hearted or humdrum fashion, but 
healthy, intelligent-looking women who work 
earnestly and cheerily simply because on these 
small acres every one must work if the family is 
to prosper, and because every member of the fam- 
ily takes pride in having a beautiful home and a 
beautiful farm, as fertile and productive as intel- 
ligence and skill can make it. The strength of 
France is its millions of contented, prosperous, 
intelligent small farmers who own their own 
homes, and who make the entire country a dream 
of beauty and prosperous activity. 


& 


Large acres here are devoted to growing the 
sugar beet, and its history also illustrates the 
possibilities of scientific agriculture. Originally 








now get two to four times as much sugar from a 
ton of beets as their fathers did from the less 
highly improved varieties they grew fifty years 
ago. 


& 


And the roads—they, too, add incalculably to 
the beauty of the country and to the pleasure of 
country life. National aid to road building and 
road improvement, as has been much agitated in 
America in recent years (notably by Latimer of 
South Carolina, Brownlow of Tennessee, and 
Bankhead of Alabama) is an actual working fact 
here in France, the main lines being built and 
maintained by the National Government, the mile- 
age being 23,656, and $300,000,000 having been 
spent in this work to date. Even the local roads 
are kept in superb condition, and some one re- 
cently pointed out the difference between French 
and American roads by showing that in France 
one horse is expected to carry a load of 3,300 
pounds twenty miles a day over rolling country, 
while in America one horse would earry only 
1,000 to 1,400 pounds. The difference may be 
partly due to the superiority of the French 
horses, the heavy Percherons and other breeds in 
use here being, as I have indicated, markedly su- 
perior to ours, but the main difference is, of 
course, attributable to the better highways in 
France. 

& 

And not only are the roads themselves in the 
splendid condition I have indicated, but every 
highway is made a thing of beauty by the long 
lines of tall, uniform, symmetrical shade trees on 
either hand. These have been carefully planted, 
of course: all of one variety, and equidistant. The 
common roads are therefore as beautiful as our 
city parks, and when you look out upon the vary- 
ing tints of the growing and ripening crops, and 
the perfect proportions of each field, it seems as 
if the very peasants here were artists working 
out some vision on a canvas of earth and acres 
instead of on one of fabric and inches. Usually 
there are no fences between one small farm and 














another: possibly a hedge, but more often one 
farmer’s last row of potatoes, or a trench at most, 





is the dividing line between him and his neigh- 
bors. As one of my friends wrote me from Eng- 
tand two years ago: ‘‘There are no loose ends or 
ragged edges in English farming.” 





No one looking at the farming of France can 
get away from the impression that just as it ‘is a 
curse to a growing boy to have a fortune that he 
may spend recklessly, so it has been a curse to 
America that land has been so plentiful that the 
farmer has thought it no economic crime to lay 





waste One acre and then clear up another to take 


its place. Neither here nor in England would 
any land-owner think for a moment of renting g 
piece of land to an ignorant tenant to butcher or 
maltreat in such fashion as is common in the 
South. In France, as I have said, most farms are 
small and operated by their owners—the ideal 
condition; while in England the tenant is encour- 
aged to improve and beautify his holdings: my 
recollection is that tenants usually lease for about 
ten years and are given credit at the end of that 
lime for whatever improvements they have made, 
And not only have French farmers wrought out 
these things in their own land, but they have car- 
ried these progressive ideas with them wherever 
they have gone. If any reader object that they 
might not do so well in the Cotton States of 
America, let me remind him of what French col- 
onists and French influence have done in the 
Barbary coast of Africa. It is a matter of casual 
historical comment that to it in one or two gen- 
erations French rule ‘has restored the fertility 
and bloom which belonged to it when it was the 
garden of the Roman world.” 


& 


Of the Government of France I must also say a 
word, and then leave my impressions of Paris for 
another letter. As everybody knows, France from 
1789 to 1871 was in a state of almost unending 
turmoil. The year first mentioned opens upon 
one of the most corrupt, extravagant, stiff-necked 
and irresponsible courts with which any Nation 
has ever been afflicted. The nightmare of the 
French Revolution, the dictatorship of Napoleon, 
the restored dynasty of the Bourbons forced upon 
the people by the conquering nations after Water- 
loo (1815), the Revolution of 1830 that made 
Louis Philippe King, the ‘“‘second Republic’ es- 
tablished by the Revolution of 1848, the “second 
Empire” that followed four years later, and fin- 
ally the ‘“‘third Republic’? which has now endured 
for about thirty years—this is a suggestion of the 
kaleidoscopic changes whose details baffle the 
memory and leave the average reader in hopeless 
confusion. I have just noticed, for example, that 
in my purse are three pieces of money, one bear- 
ing the name of “Louis Philippe, King, 1843,” 
another that of ‘‘Napoleon III., Emperor, 1860,” 
and the third that of the ‘Republic of France, 
1896.”’ In effect France was for a hundred years 
a sort of political experiment station, but the 
present republican government now seems firmly 
established. 
& 

The President is elected for a term of seven 
years. The Congress consists of a ‘‘House of 
Deputies’’ corresponding to our National House of 
Representatives, chosen by manhood suffrage for 
four years; the Senators, like ours, hold for six 
years, and are elected in practically the same 
manner. But now come some radical differences 
between our system and the French system. In 
the first place, the President has no such power 
as the President of the United States. Like the 
King of England, he is little more than a figure 
head, and the real executive work is done through 
a Cabinet or ministry. The President nominates 
the ministers but they can not act until the House 
of Deputies accepts them, and in a crisis the 
House can force the President to resign by refus- 
ing to accept his ministers at all. Moreover, the 
ministry itself must resign when the House of 
Deputies refuses to support the minister’s meas- 
ures, so that the real governing power of France 
is the House elected direct by manhood suffrage. 
It is much as if our National House of Represen- 
tatives in America could compel the President or 
his Cabinet to resign by refusing te support their 
policies. This, of course, means a government 
more quickly responsive to public opinion: if the 
United States were governed by the French plan, 
the election of a Democratic House of Representa- 
tives in November would put that party in virtual 
control of the Government at once. 

& 

The dominant party in France now is what is 
called the Radical-Socialist, though it is by no 
means so extreme as the name sounds. There is 
another party, the “Extreme Socialists,’ I be- 
lieve they are called, who stand more nearly for 
the doctrines of American socialism. The policy 
of the present government looks only to public 
ownership of what we call ‘natural monopolies” 
——railways, street car systems, municipal lighting 
plants, etc. The people already own the tele- 
graph and telephone, and plans are now on foot 
looking to the purchase of the great Western 
Railway by the Government, as a start in the di- 
rection of general government ownership. 

CLARENCE H. POE. 








Paris, France, July 27, 1908. 
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THREE BLESSINGS OF PROGRESSIVE COUNTRY 


Of course you see the good road; note also the telephone line on the left, and the rural mail box in the 
right foreground, three good.things going together. Shown by courtesy of the Good Roads Magazine, New York. 





LIFE. 











How May Road Building be Advanced in 
North Carolina? 


Mr. Wright Suggests (1) That the State Should Have a Good Roads Com- 


missioner to be an Apostle in the 


eral Governments Should Aid Local Efforts, (3) That There Should 


be a Good Roads Campaign Throu 


Messrs. Editors: Are good roads 
worth having? If so, how are we to 
get them? 

Instances innumerable can be men- 
tioned to support an affirmative an- 
swer to the first inquiry. The great 
increase in land values and immigra- 
tion; the easy and quick transporta- 
tion of stock and vehicles in all sorts 
of weather, and the general develop- 
ment of communities in which these 
roads have been built, is uo longer a 
matter of experiment, but a plain, 
practical, every-day fact, as seen in 
those counties in North Carolina 
where such roads are in use. 

Set Apart an Apostle of Good Roads. 


The second proposition is a more 
difficult one to solve, and the follow- 
ing suggestions are those of purely 
personal opinion. The State of 
North Carolina receives 25 cents on 
every hundred dollars valuation of 
property, and anything that tends to 
increase the value of property within 
the State as a matter of logical se- 
quence adds to the wealth of the 
State and thereby increases the re- 
ceipts from taxes. In the county of 
Mecklenburg the increased values by 
reason of the construction of ma- 
cadam roads is conservatively esti- 
mated at $5,000 per mile. Perhaps 
in other counties it may not be so 
much; but in any event, the increase 
is a very substantial one, of which 
the State and county both receive a 
share. In view of this fact, it would 
pay the State of North Carolina to 
put in the field a live, energetic man 





whose sole duty would be to arouse} less than a decade three great move-| their crops. 


and develop interest in this very im-| 
portant matter in each county. If | 
once thoroughly aroused, this inter-| 
est would naturally take the form of | 
a bond issue or direct tax for per-| 
manent road-building. With the} 
counties of the east connected with | 
those of the Piedmont section and 
those of the Piedmont section con- 
nected with those of our beautiful 
mountain section, the wealth of this 
State would be incalculably in-| 
creased. This sort of work ought not 
to stop until every available county | 
in North Carolina be aroused to ac-| 
tion in this matter. If necessary, | 
make the office a permanent one, not ! 


one simply for a year or two years, 
but permanent. 


Cause, (2) That the State and Fed- 


ghout the State. 


State and Federal Aid. 


A further suggestion is that upon 
atisfactory proof of either a special 
direct tax or money raised by bond 
issue paid into the treasury of the 
county for the specific purpose of 
road-building, that the State supple- 
ment the same to whatever degree 
the General Assembly may see fit, 
with such restrictions as may be nec- 
essary to insure the proper applica- 
tion of this supplementary fund. 
Along this line a bill could be intro- 
duced by our united representation 
in Congress, to the effect that upon 
satisfactory proof of money in the 
hands of the proper authorities by 
reason of a direct tax or a bond is- 
sue, that upon presentation of this 
proof to the proper department at 
Washington by the representative of 
the District in whieh this county 
may be located, that the said De- 
partment give such supplemental aid 
as the bill will allow. Here you 
would have the county helping itself, 
the State and Federal Government 
helping the county, and ail three 
helping each other. 


State-Wide Campaign for Good 


Hills Levy a Terrible Toll on Farmers. 





Our Roads Cannot be Done Too 


In his annual address before the 
Rural Carriers’ Association of Gas- 
ton County May 30th, President T. 
C. Smith, of Gastonia, very properly 
presented some arguments showing 
the costliness of improperly located 
roads, and urged that if nothing else 
could be done the roads could at 
least be resurveyed and properly lo- 
cated where they should remain per- 
manently. One of the best things 
that could be done throughout the 
hill sections of all The Progressive 
Farmer’s territory is this very thing 
of resurveying the roads and avoid- 
ing the hills wherever possible, and 
it is a work that cannot be done too 
soon. But we will give an extract 
or two from Mr. Smith’s very timely 
address to hig fellow-carriers. Said 
he: 

As to roads, here is one thing you 
will have to contend with, that is, 
hills. I don’t believe you will find 
a single one on your route but that, 
if your road at that place was chang- 
ed just a little, you could go around 
it instead of over the top of it. Did 
vou ever think how much larger a 
load a horse can pull on level ground 
than he can pull up a hill? These 





Roads. 


This question is too broad to be 
restricted by party alignment, and it 
seems to the writer that this idea 
should receive the support of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, regardless of 
political creed or environment. In 


ments have swept over the State: the 
educational development, the rail- 
road rate question, and the recent 
prohibition campaign. I venture the 
assertion, without fear of intelligent 
contradiction, that if the same 
amount of interest and determina- 
tion that has been shown in either 
of hese three departments should be 


|put forth in behalf of the road ques- 
|tion in North Carolina for the next 


two years, this good old State would 
be the richest Commonwealth south 
of the Potomac River, with the pos- 
sible exception of Texas. 

CLEM G. WRIGHT. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





| are the questions for us to-day. 

| The Hill Had to be Considered. 
; I went to the depot two months 
| ago where some farmers were un- 
|loading fertilizer and taking it out 
|to their farms, getting ready to plant 
There was a pair of 
good large mules to a wagon stand- 
ing beside a car. They were putting 
a load of fertilizer on this wagon. 
When they had got on eight sacks 
the owner of the team says: ‘Hold 
up, you have got all I want on 
there.”” ‘‘What?’’ says another far- 
mer who was waiting for his load, 
“can’t take put eight sacks? Why I 
am going to haul fifteen sacks with 
my two mules.” ‘Yes, but,’ says 


“you have not the same road that I 
have. I have got fifteen sacks of 
fertilizer in this car to take out, but 
I have got between here and my 
house two hills that I can only pull 





And the Toll Must be Paid Every Trip—Go Around the Hills When Pos- 
sible—The Needed Work of Re-Surveying and Permanently Locating 


Soon. 


eight sacks over. As for the balance 
of the road, I can pull fifteen sacks 
Over it.”” Now, that man takes those 
eight sacks of fertilizer home to-day 
and to-morrow he makes a trip back 
to town for the other seven sacks. 
The other farmer, who has not these 
hills to pull over, takes fifteen sacks 
home to-day and to-morrow he puts 
in the day at work on his farm or at 
whatever he may have to do. 

What One Hill Costs One Man. 

The case is a plain one. Those 
two hills have cost that farmer from 
$3 to $5 in the one item of hauling 
fifteen sacks of fertilizer to his farm, 
for that is what he can get per day 
for his team. How many times do 
you think he does this during the 
year? [ will tell you there are some 
of them doing it many times, be- 
eause there are many things besides 
fertilizer to haul. A farmer told me 
the other day (that lived some four 
miles from town) that he had one 
hill between him and town, and that 
if he had some way of avoiding it he 
could double his load when he had 
anything to haul to or from town. 

It Would Pay to Route the Roads 
Properly. 

Now I think the best thing for our 
eounty wou!d be to have these roads 
surveyed. It would take no more 
work to keep them up then than it 
does now, and I don’t believe it 
would take near so much. Then the 
work could and would be made more 
permanent. Not only that, we could 
settle another perplexing question. 
We would establish the roads per- 
manently and if we ever want to ma- 
cadamize them they would not be 
changed. Those desiring to improve 
or build would know exactly where 
the public road was going to be. 





I think The Progressive Farmer 
improves all the time. I would not 





the man that had the eight sacks, | 


be without it for three times its cost. 
If the boys on the farm could be in- 
duced to read the paper they would 
not leave the farm and go to towns 





jand cities—O. M. Chesson, Wash- 
jington Co., N. C. 
The Progressive Farmer is the 


|most valuable farm paper published 
| anywhere at the price, though it be 
/$5.00.—E. K. Dunlap, Wadesboro, 
N. C. 
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How to Make and Use the Road Drag. 


Mr. King’s Directions for Constructing 
For Its Use in Making and Keeping 


The following directions for mak- 
inng and using the King road drag 
have been given by the inventor, Mr. 
King himself, and should make it 
easy. enough for the average farmer 
to build and use this very helpful 
road-mending device: 


Getting Out the Material. 


Split in half a log (dry red cedar 
or walnut if possible) ten or twelve 
inches in diameter and from seven 
to eight feet long. 

Bore three two-inch holes, spaced 
as shown in the drag cut, through 
the two halves, which are then held 
30 inches apart by the cross-pieces, 
the ends of which are split, so that 


THE KING 
they may be wedged tightly in the 
holes. Use the heaviest and best 
slab for the front. 


How to Space the Holes. 


At a point on this front slab 4 
inches from the end that is to be at 
the middle of the road locate the 
center of the hole to receive a cross 
stake and 22 inches from the other 
end of the front slab locate the cen- 
ter for another cross stake. The 
hole for the middle stake will lie 
on a line connecting and half way 
between the other two. The back 
slab should now be placed in posi- 
tion behind the other. From the 


end which is to be at the middle of | 


the road measures 20 inches for the 
center of the cross stake, and six 


center of the outside stake. Find 
the center of the middle hole as be- 
fore. 


» 
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KING ROAD DRAG AND D. WARD KING, THE INVENTOR. 


opposite each other, one end of the 
back slab will lie 16 inches nearer 
the center of the roadway than the 
front one, giving what is known as 
“set back.’’ Care must be taken to 
hold the auger plumb in boring. 

The hole to receive the forward 
end of the chain should be bored at 
the same time. 

Straight-grained timber should be 
selected for the stakes, so that each 
shall fit snugly into the hole when 
the two slabs are in position. The 
stakes should taper gradually toward 
the ends. There should be no shoul- 





| rear 


When these holes are brought | 





the 
Your 


Road Drag and Instructions 
Roads Better. 


der at the point where the stakes 
enter the slab. The stakes should 
be fastened in place by wedges only. 

Provide a plank (or platform of 
planks an inch apart) for the driver 
to stand on. 


Putting the Drag Together. 


When the stakes have been placed 
in position and tightly wedged, a 
brace 2 inches thick and 4 inches 
wide should be placed diagonally to 
them at the ditch end. The brace 
should be dropped on the front slab, 
so that its lower edge shall lie with- 
in an inch of the ground, while the 
other end should rest in the angle 
between the slab and the end stake. 
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SPLIT-LOG DRAG UP TO DATE. 


Pass the front end of chain 
through the holes and drop a pin 
through a link; the other end of the 
chain should be wrapped around the 
stake and passed over top of 
slab. 

Putting on the Blade. 

A strip of iron about 3% feet 
long, 3 or 4 inches wide and \% of 
an inch thick may be used for the 
blade. This should be attached to 
the front slab, so that it will be one- 
half inch below the lower edge of 
the slab at the ditch end, while the 
end of the iron toward the middle of 
the road should be flush with the 
edge of the slab. The bolts holding 
the blade in place should have flat 
heads and the holes to receive them 


|should be countersunk. 
inches from the other end locate the | 


If the face of the log stands plumb 
it is well to wedge out the lower 
edge of the blade with a three-cor- 
nered strip of wood to give it a set 
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like the bit of a plane. When there 
is a suitable ‘‘twist’’ in the slab this 
wedging out will not be necessary. 
Directions for Using the Drag. 
(1) The angle at which the drag 
is drawn is usually forty-five de- 
grees, but may be varied. See that 
it is such that a small amount of 


earth is forced to the center of the 
road, until it is finally built up ten 
to twelve inches above the edges of 
the traveled way. 

(2) Drive standing on the drag 
and let the team walk. 

°(3) Go 


out on one side of the 





road the full length to be dragged 
and back on the opposite side. 


(4) Never drag a dry road, but 
as soon as possible after every rain 
or thaw, and then make only one or 
two trips in each direction. 

. (5) If the drag cuts in too mueh, 
shorten the hitch, or lengthen it if a 
deeper cut is desired. 

(6) You will find by a little prac- 
tice that you can control to a con- 
siderable exent the action of the 
drag by shifting your position on it. 

(7) Clay hills under persistent 





! 
dragging 


| been 





frequently become _ too 
| . . tT 
|high in the center. To eorrect this 
drag the earth toward the center 


of the road twice and away from it 


; once, 


(8) If a badly rutted road has 
newly dragged, try to induce 
drivers to keep their vehicles out of 
the beaten track as much as possible 
until the road has had a chance to 
dry. 

(9) Do not be discouraged if good 
resuts are not quickly apparent. 
You can be sure that dragging will 
give you a good road if persisted in. 
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NEO CCC CCC CC CC CCC CCT ECCT ORO ERES 


FOUNDED 1852 


COLLEGE 


AN IDEAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THOUGH NOT SECTARIAN. 
WEATHFULLY LOCATED IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION OF N.G, 
ONE OF THE RICHEST CENTERS OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE SOUTH. BEAUTIF@L SCENERY, SALUBRIOUS CLIMATE, 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY COURSES, HIGH STAND 
ARDS, EXPERIENCED FACULTY, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION 
BUILDINGS MODERN AND WELL EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT; 
ACETYLENE LIGHT AND SANITARY APPLIANCES, CO-EDUCATION- 

‘ AL, EXPENSPS MODERATE. A PERSONAL INTEREST IS TAKEN 
IN EACH STUDENT LOOKING TO,THE INCULCATION OF RIGHT 
PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT AND LIFE COMBINED WITH THOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR CAT/,LOGUES AND 
DRESS 


BOOK OF VIEWS, AD- 


CHAS. FE. WEHLER, A.M., D. D., 
GENERAL SECKETARY 
NEWTON, N.C 


™ WM. R. WEAVER, A.M., 


OFAN, 
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WANTED AT 


Crescent Academy 


CRESCENT, N. C, 


Thirty boys and girls—fifteen each— 
from farms in North Carolina. 

Tuition is absolutely free. $7.00 per 
month will pay board, room, and fuel. 
Part of this may be paid in work. 

Send for catalog. 


REV. J. M. L. LYERLY, Ph. D., 


CRESCENT, N. C. 
EES EEE 


Cotton Grading College. 


We graduate men in scientific grading 
and give them permanent employment 
atonce. Tuition $20 per session of four 
weeks. For particulars, address : : : 


T. C. WILLOUGHBY, Gen’l Manager, 
FLORENCE, S. C., 
Farmers’ Cotton Holding and Storage Asso. ef S. C. 


Davenport College, 


LENOIR, N. C. 


A GOOD SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women is not 

hard to find, but some are better than 

others. If you are interested in find- 

ing one of the better grade, write for 

catalogue of Davenport College. 
Address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER. 








Warrenton High School, 


Healthy location; modern equip- 
ment; mild, but firm discipline; close 
individual attention; strong and ex- 
perienced faculty. 

For catalogue, address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 
The North Carolina 


College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board 810 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at the College on September 2nd. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N. Cc. 


‘MEDICAL COLLEGE: 
OF VIRGINIA — 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
eel Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
cal Association on the record of its gradu- 
ates. Climate salubrious. Living expense* 
Write forterms and catalogue @ 


Christopher Tompkins, M.D.0sen, Richmond, Va 


















TEDMONT) 


“IS THE BEST." 
Write for Catalogue 

Piedmont Business College. 

Lynchburg, Va. 












A Personsie Conducted Tour 
to Niagara Falls at Very 


Low Rates 
VIA 


SEABOARD 


Sep. 2nd in Charge of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Gattis. 








To great points of interest in and around Ni- 
agara Falls, Toronto, Buffalo, Albany, day trip 
down the beautiful Hudson River, New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City and Washington 
City, at very low rates, both railroads and 
hotels, European and American plan, personally 
conducted by Mr. C. H. Gattis, traveling passen- 
ger agent Seaboard Air Line Railway, and Mrs. 
Gattis, leaving points in the State, Wednesday 
morning, September 2nd; returning home about 
September 15th, with three to five days stop- 
over at the principal points of interest. 

Round trip railroad fare will cost about $35.00 
from Raleigh and Durham, and on the same bas- 
is from other points, and Pullman cars will be 
provided for the exclusive use of the party 





with an additional cost of about $10.00 per berth, 








though two (2) occupying the same berth can 
reduce the Pullman fare to only half the above 
amount for the entire trip. 

Special low side trip rates will be made for 
the party over the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company. Niagara Gorge Electric Rail- 
road, Niagara Belt Line, Niagara Transfer 
Company, Niagara Navigation Company and 
the Niagara Falls Park and River Company, 
and any other of the side trip routes that the 
party may desire to take. 

The trip is made at the lowest rates of the 
season as the party will travel on low party 
rate tickets for ten or more people, and nothing 
will be lacking in all the necessary arrange- 
ments to make the trip pleasant and comfort- 
able for all. 

A more delightful time could not be selected, 
as early in September is the most attractive 
season of the year for parties to visit Niagara 
Falls and the East. Time will bespentin Tor- 
onto during the great Canadian Fair, and also 
during the opening of the Theatrical season in 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 

Those interested should write to the under- 
signed at once for detailed information, illus- 
trated booklets and the first applicants get the 
lower berths. 

OC. 8. GATTIs, T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N, C. 
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You are Paying for 


Roads Are Costing You Heavy 
Take This Money and Bui 


Poor 


Messrs. Editors: Of all the sub- 
jects that may come up this election 
year, we can think of none more im- 
portant than that of good roads. 
Why should not this matter be 
prought prominently before the peo- 
ple and made one of the issues of 
the campaign? What would add 
more to the material advancement of 
our counties and State? “Good 
Roads” should be the watch-word of 


every citizen, from the humblest 
laborer to the millionaire. 
From the humblest and most 


isolated home in our rural districts 
to the most palatial residences of 
our crowded cities there should be 
a harmonious effort among all 
classes of our citizens to secure im- 
mediate legislation for the better- 
ment of our highways. 


Build Better Roads_by Taxation. 


How are we to build our high- 
ways and make them “navigable” 
twelve months in the year (for 


some of the traveling in this coun- 
try is more like navigation, espe- 
cially in the wet seasons)? is a perti- 
nent question for the public. I an- 
swer by ‘‘taxation.’’ But are we 
not taxed enough already? Yes, and 
this taxation is the impediment that 
keeps the wheels of progress from 
turning as they should. 
You Are Already Paying the Tax. 
I am going to show some of the 
ways by which we are taxed. One 
is by keeping up repair shops. They 
are very remunerative; a heavy sup- 
ply of work is always waiting for 


them,— buggies, carts, wagons, all 
kinds of vehicles can be found 
around the repair shops, either to 


be patched up or thrown aside 
junk before they have served half 
their time under ordinary conditions 
on ‘“‘good roads.” A wagon costing 
the famer $50 has to be replaced 
with a new one in half the time it 
should last on a good road. So every 
fifty-dollar wagon pays $25 road tax 
without getting for the owner a re- 
ceipt for his taxes. 

Again if a farmer’s team and 
driver are worth $2.50 per day and 
he has hauling to and from market 
on an average of three months in 
the year, here is $22 Now he 
might double his load on a good 
road and do the same hauling in 
one-half the time, thus’ saving 
$112.50. Thus the average farmer 
of our country is paying $112.50 
taxes per year, with the same con- 
ditions confronting him at the end 


as 


not Have Them? 


Good Roads, Why 


Taxes in Repairs and Lost Time— 
Id Good Roads With It. 


would go out on the hustings and 
put this matter before the people 
with all the power and enthusiasm 
he can command. Let him deter- 
mine that the people shall not lose 
another opportunity of voting for 
bonds just because they cannot see 
their own best interest. I submit 
this article hoping that your readers 
will accept it in the spirit in which 
it is given—that of progressiveness 
and good will. 

F. A. MARSH. 


Cumberland Co., N. C. 





OUR CARRIERS AND THE ROADS 
—AN EDITORIAL WORD. 


Here is our Good Roads Special. 
We hope it will do something to get 
a good road for every carrier in its 
territory that hasn’t one already. 
Take time to look through it. A 
road on which a horse can draw a 
full load with ease 365 days in the 
year should be the end aimed at. 
In accomplishing this, the rural car- 
riers can make themselves a _ tre- 
mendous agency. 

Mr. suggests a number 
of interesting topics for letters from 
the carriers. Let us add the sug- 
gestion that some letters on road im- 
provement would also be _ helpful. 
Who has seen the King drag used 
with good effect? In what other 
simple way have you known bad 
roads to be turned into good ones? 
What are you doing to get rid of 
the hills on your route?—a subject 
on which one of your carriers, Mr. 
T. C. Smith, has something to say 
on page 3. 

Mr. J. M. Allred, who is a road 
overseer and has used the drag with 
good effect, makes two suggestions 
in his article, to which we will call 
attention of the carriers. One is 
that they offer prizes (or get the 
prizes offered) to overseers who do 
the best work on each route; the 
other is that the name of the over- 
seer should be put up on a signboard 
at the beginning-of every section. 

Our carriers have practical ideas 
about road betterment; let the peo- 
ple have them in brief, clear, practi- 
cal letters. 


Pearsall 
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Wood’s Seeds 





of the year with still no receipt. 


Let’s Put This Money Into Good 
Roads. 


Is not this a deplorable state of 
affairs in this progressive age? We 
country men should not stand by 
with our hands in our pockets and 
talk hard times, while we see our 
neighboring townsmen hustling up 
to the demands of the times and 
keeping pace with the progressive- | 


ness of the age. We should not| 
figh* progress nor be stumbling | 
blocks in its way, but should line | 


up and get on the band wagon. Let’s | 
take this indirect tax money that the | 
people of the country are paying for | 
bad roads, put it in direct taxes, and | 
build a system of good roads. Then 
we will have a receipt for our taxes, | 
while now we are paying for some-| 
thing we do not get. | 
| 

The Candidates Should Preach Good | 
Roads. | 
every whether | 


} 


I wish candidate, 


he be for the executive or the legis- 
our 


lative branch of government, 








//| Va. Gray or Turi 


Winter Oats 


| || Sown in September or early in Oc- 
| || tober, make a much larger yield- 
| ing and more profitable crop than 
||| Wheat. They can also be grazed 








during the winter and early spring 

and yield just as largely of grain 

afterwards. 

Wood’s Fall Catalogue tells all 
about Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 

Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 
Write for Catalog—Mailed free. 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
















Wood's Grass and Clover Seeds 

Best Qualities Obtainable and 
of Tested Germination. 
yx 














|| SURFACED 
NEEDS 





Ask Three Questions—Then You’ll Buy Amatite 





Ask these three questions of 
your roofing manand you’ll surely 
buy Amatite. 

FIRST. Does that rooting have 
to be painted? If he says ‘Yes,’’ 
don’t take it, for painted roofings 
are out of date now. 

You can get Amatite, which 
needs no painting, because it has 
a real mineral surface to take the 
wear of the weather. 

SECOND. Js it waterproofed 


the best waterproofing material 
known, and you are only sure of 
getting it in Amatite. 

THIRD. Have you anything 
of the same weight per square as 
Amatite at as low a price? An 
honest dealer must say ‘‘No.’’ 

Any doubts left? Then write 
for our Free Booklet and Sample, 
which will prove to you beyond 
question that no other style of 
roofing is as economical and satis- 
with Coal Tar Pitch? If he says | factory as Amatite, the ready roof- 
**No,’’ refuse it, because pitch is | ing with the veal mineral surface, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, <2) 
Ps 





Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, London, Eng. 











Get the Most Money 
Out of Your Lands ~ 


t by making them yield the biggest possible crops. 
<7 Grain must get the nourishment that makes it 
* grow out of the soil —and the more plant food there 
zi%y, is in the soil, the quicker and bigger and more 
plentifully the grain will grow. But you must first 

put the food into the soil by liberally using 


~ 
— 


* Virginia: Carolina 


Then a big bumper crop is as- 
sured, because these fertillzers 
contain the necessary elements 

required by the soil to prop- y 
erly and fully mature the 
grain. Farmers invariably 

find that the more Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizer they 

use, the bigger is the crop, and 
the greater their profit. 

Have you gotten the latest Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Year Book or Al- 

manac, the most useful and valuable 

book any farmer or grower can read? 

Get a copy from your fertilizer dealer, 
or write to our nearest sales office and 
one will be sent you free. 
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Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Richmond, Va. Durham. N.C. 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S. C, 
Columbia, S. C. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbws, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ale. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


' 
NY 


Shreveport, La, 





TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box.B 44, Danville, Va. 


Salesmen Wanted in every locality to sell lu- 
bricating oi!s and prerared paints. Salary or 
eommiss'on. Address Harvey Oil Co,, Dept. D, 
| Cleveland, Ohio. 
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4 Your Money. 
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The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 
piano selling was created for people who 
really want a high-grade piano, yet lack 
the ready money for its purchase. By 
joining the club of one hundred now 
forming, members can secure a really 
genuine $400.00 New Scale Ludden and 
Bates Piano at once. We send you the 
piano as soon as your application is ac- 
cepted. You pay for ita little at a time 
each month. It’s like putting your 
money in bank, only better ;—you actu- 
ally save $113.00 on the price. 


The Ludden & Bates 


SGate PIANO 


Scale 


is a genuine $400.00 instrument if judged by the values of other pianos. It would cost 
$400.00 too, only for our plan of making and selling one hundred pianos ata time, in- 
stead of a single piano like other dealers. The saving to you is $113;-$287 instead of $400. 

The Ludden and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for a life time. Has special 
copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
perfect as skillcan make it. Double repeating action, with light, even touch. Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through- 
out with birds-eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “singing” quality 
found ouly in the highest grade of piano. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and 
make you an outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you 
absolutely. This free life insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical 
education, and is worth your consideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of finish. In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You 
can leave the question of tone tous. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. Write for 
full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. Y¥, Savannah, Ga. 




















WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Flour 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 


William Tell Flour 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 
and wholesome. For sale everywhere. Ask 
for it. Madeby  : ; : : : : 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 


STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
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Ladies, lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
ih\\\! Boys or strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 
Lith \ Men Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
j i i) $15 00 | farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 
sale i} per | Send for my list of farms and town property. 
Wd 4 








i week B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
1 fod SAFETY 
ROD 7 LAMP Chadbourn, N. C. 
FILLER 
It’sa | 
Sine IF YOU WANT PROFITABLE WORK 
| 
pee | For a few weeks or months, write for 
25¢ terms selling trees, etc. Want men ex- 
“ perienced on farm and others who can 
L. MEDLIN, represent us with intelligence and ener- 
MONROE, N.C gy. Li erms. Profitable Work. 
Wasiene . i Write promptlyto :: as oe s$ 
stamp forin- | & Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, NW. C. 
structions. Established 1866. 400 Acres. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 



































Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise, 





Midday in Summer. 


Long grasses growing in the orchard space, 
With trunks of apple trees bird-pecked and rough; 
The drowsy drone of bees throughout the place, 
And every breath of wind a perfumed puff. 


Black-bitten by the insects, in the trees 
The fruit hangs overripe, each rotten speck 
A wound made by some bandit of the breeze, 
Who strides with vicious buzz his airy deck. 


High overhead a phantom fleet lies still, 
Anchored in seas of deepest, purest blue; 

Their vapor shapes await the current’s will; 
Their misty bulwarks changing to the view. 


Slow waves of warmth, and silence, save the cheep 
Of restless bird, half-sickened by the heat; 
Which sits upon its perch almost asleep. 
And clear upsprings the cricket’s anvil-beat. 
—Edwin Carlile Litsey, in The Pilgrim. 








His Songs Girdle the Earth. 


Since blindness overook him five years ago, Ira D. Sankey had lived 
so quietly at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., that few of the millions who 
sing the songs he gave the world knew whether he was yet in the flesh or 
not. But hé is dead—died at eventide August 13, 1908. And the sweet 
singer passed away with a hymn upon his lips: 


“But, O the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King!” 


Just before he passed into unconsciousness at the last, it is said that 
he was heard faintly singing a verse of this his favorite hymn, of which 
he wrote neither the words nor the music, the music being by Geo. C. 
Stebbins and the words by Fanny Crosby, herself a blind hymn-writer of 
Brooklyn. The first verse of this well-known Christian hymn which ap- 
pears in the hymnal under title of ‘‘Saved by Grace,’’ is as follows: 


Some day the silver chord will break, 
And I no more as now shall sing; 
But, O the joy when I shall wake, 
Within the palace of the King! 
3 

The years of his blindness were spent in writing Gospel hymns and 
editing the story of his book of hymns, in which accounts are given of 
the incidents and circumstances which caused him to write some of his 
most noted sacred melodies and Gospel hymns. One of the most 
interesting of these is the account of how the music came to him for 
the tender song about the “Ninety and Nine” in which is so beautifully 
interwoven the lesson of the parable of the lost sheep. It is the tune of 
this hymn, net the words, that belongs to Mr. Sankey. It was while en- 
gaged in a religious service with Mr. Moody at Edinburgh, so the story 
is told, that Mr. Sankey composed the tune for ‘‘The Ninety and Nine.’ 
The congregation was large, and at the close of an address he was asked 
for a song. For the moment he could think of nothing that seemed to fit 
the impressiveness of the occasion, but suddenly recalling an impression he 
had received while reading the verses in an English newspaper the day 
before, he took the clipping from his pocket, laid it before him on his 
organ, and sang five stanzas of the song. When he finished, the audience 
sat spell-bound. Mr. Moody rushed up to him and asked him what the 
song was and then it became known that Mr. Sankey had composed the 
tune on the inspiration of the moment. 

we es 

Born at Edenburg, Pa., August 28, 1840, Mr. Sankey at his death 
lacked but a few days of being sixty-eight years old. He had traveled 
much, sung much, written much, published much, given much to further 
the Gospel among men. His song books are said to have had a circula- 
tion of more than 50,000,000 copies, and the hymns and tunes he wrote 
are used throughout the English-speaking world, if not throughout the 
entire Christian world, for they have been translated into many languages 
and are sung in China, Egypt, India, and many other strange lands. One 
of Daniel Webster’s eloquent periods tells of the wide dominion of the 
British Empire, whose ‘“‘morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keep- 
ing company with the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.’’ Think of the Gospel 
hymns of Sankey that follow the sun en the Lord’s day and week-days, 
wherever Gospel meetings and prayer-meetings are held over the whole 
world! How truly may it be said of this consecrated singer that his 
songs girdle the earth, and that though dead he yet sings! 








Fruit trees are planted along the 
roadsides in Germany and Switzer- 
land, while mulberry trees may be 
seen along the roads in France, serv- 
ing the two-fold purpose of food for 
silkworms and shade. 


Trees by the Roadside. 


Not only should brush and weeds 
be removed from the roadside, but 
grass should be sown, trees planted, 
and a side path or walk be prepared 
for the use of pedestrians, especially 
women and children, going to and 
from church, school, and places of 
business and amusement. 


If trees are planted alongside the 
road they should be far enough back 
to admit the wind and sun. 
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A WELL-KEPT ROADSIDE—RURAL BEAUTY WORTH TRYING FOR. 


succeed. 
say that, 


fault. 
I love 
country. 





Dear Aunt Mary: I am sending 
some recipes for pickles, both sweet 
and sour ,and hope they will be 
pr ‘ted in time to help some of the 
readers. I have just made and pack- 
ed away a good many different vari- 
eties (seventeen). 

Sweet Pear Pickle: Gather half 
ripe pears of medium size, with 
stems on. Peel and cook in water 
until tender enough to stick a fork 
in, then take out to drain awhile; 
put in quart jars.. Allow one-half 
pint of good white vinegar and a 
large tea-cup of sugar to every quart 
of pears. Put sugar and vinegar on 
in a kettle to boil, and put in whole 
spice and cloves, several pieces of 
mace and cinnamon bark. When the 
syrup has boiled half an hour, pour 
over the pears and seal. 


& 

Sweet Peach Pickle: Peel perfect 
clingstone peaches. Make a syrup 
like the above, and when it comes to 
a boil, drop in some of the peaches 
and cook until they begin to look 
clear; put into quart jars, cover with 
syrup, and seal. Then put the bal- 
ance of the peaches in and cook. I 
do not like to put in too many at a 
time, as the ones at the bottom of 
the kettle are then very likely to get 
too soft, or be broken while being 
brought to the top. 

st 

Watermelon Rind Sweet Pickle: 
Peel thick rind and cut into di- 
amonds, strips, stars, or any desired 
shape. Soak in salt water over-night 
(not too strong), take out and rinse 
in clear water, then put on to cook 
in enough water to cover well, with 
a level teaspoonful of crushed alum 
to each whole rind. When clear take 
out and soak a few hours in water. 
Take one-half gallon of white vin- 
egar and three pounds of sugar to 
each rind, and put on to boil with 
spices. I use whole spice and cloves, 
some mace and cinnamon bark, and 
several pieces of ginger. Put in the 
rind and cook until a clear amber, 
then put in jars and seal. 


Jw 
Green Tomato Sweet Pickle: Slice 


ad 


any thick rind will do. 


alum to one citron. 


sissippi Mary” stuffs 


Sout Pickles, Sweet PicKles, and Citron. 


want to know, I will tell. 
give my recipe for citron, or water- 
melon preserves, and that will be all 
the space you can spare me this time. 


you are going to carve it into de- 
signs, it must be dark green; if not, 
Cut it into 
strips about two and one-half inches|into her 
wide, peel, and take off all the pink 
or soft part, cut into diamonds, 
squares, stars, etc., then weigh. Soak 
three or four hours in salt water, 
remove from salt water and soak for 
an hour in clear water. 
the rind in a kettle with sufficient 
water to cover and a teaspoonful of 
Boil a short 
time, remove and soak in clear water 
again to get the alumn out, then boil 
in strong ginger tea. Prepare a syrup 
of one and one-half pounds of white 
sugar to one pound of rind, and say 
threes quarts of water to a citron. 
Strain the juice of three lemons in- 
to it, and when it boils put in the 
rind and cook slowly until a clear, 
greenish amber. My carved sitron I 
greened with alum water and grape 
leaves in a brass kettle. 
no danger in it if you will keep your 
kettle bright and clean all the time. 
I use these recipes all the time, and 
we think they are good. 

MISSISSIPPI MARY. 


Comment by Aunt Mary: 
that our readerg will be glad to learn 


and makes 
mangoes of. I earnestly request 
that housewives will as freely help 
to provide what interests women as 
the men help to provide articles to 
aid our farmers to raise their crops 
and live stock. After all is said and 
done, there is nothing more import- 
ant than the home and the table, the 
things that touch the lives and the 
health of the family most intimately. 


I will now 


Then put 


There is 


I know 











away until morning; or, if you fix 


put in jars and seal. 
pickles in a brass kettle. 


for nearly all of them. modern improvements. The lack of 
I will not tell this time of the dif-| pride, not money, in many instances 
ferent vegetables I stuff and make] has a great deal to do with this. 


mangoes of. If any of the readers 





| which it is published. 


They have not been struck with the 


More Farm Pride Needed. 


Messrs. Editors: Thanks for your | THE OLD RELIABLE” 


friendly letter and the increased size] | 
a peck of medium size tomatoes in a|/of ‘The Southern Farm Gazette. 
large granite pan and sprinkle a/certainly appreciate my good luck. 
small cup of salt over them and set|admire the paper and the spirit in 
I think real 
them in the morning (which is best, | up-to-date farming is the grandest 
I think), put them to drip in a thin| pursuit a man can follow. 
muslin bag all night, then in the|the farmers would put a little more 
morning put them in the kettle with | spirit, a little more of the fire of en- 
one-half gallon of white vinegar,|thusiasm, in their work, there would 
three pounds of sugar, and spices to | not be so much humdrum work and 
suit taste. Cook until a clear green,| such dilapidated looking places (call- 
I make my/ed farms) as we see through the 
|country. The farmer should have as 

I make sweet pickle out of Japan | mueh pride about his farm buildings 
plums, beets, half-ripe, tomatoes, and | as any other class of men have about 
wild plums, using the same recipe| theirs. He should have, and needs, all 


And if 


Editorial Comment: 
man raises her voice we can almost 
be sure she will plead for a true 
Citron: Take a thick rind, and if} home, one the children can love, 
one they will cling to more strongly 
than any other rooftree in the land. 
And woman puts more enthusiasm 


their hearts. 
in the ears of men till 
catch up the ideals of women and 
help make them visible realities. 


fire of enthusiasm deep enough to | 
reach their pockets. 
Then, there is another class of | 
“farmers,’’ the one-year renters, the} 
most shiftless class of all. 
question them, 
can not fix this place up, because I 
don’t know where I’ll be next year.’’ 
They have no desire to stick to any- 
thing any length of time. 
their work in a careless, 
way. Their bodies are in one place, 
their minds in another. 


than does 





useful, fruitful, 


If you 
they will say: 


“<7 


They do 
shiftless 


They do not 
How can they? And then 
“Farming is the poorest 
and worst business on earth, nothing 
for the farmer, but drudge, drudge,’’ 
which, in great part, is their own 
farm, the beautiful 
The birds’ sweet voices fill- 
ing the air with beautiful music. The 
lowing kine, the cackling hens, the 
fresh, pure morning air, all help to 
make life beautiful, healthy and free. 
MRS. MARY E. CAGE. 


When wo- 


her 


brother man. Let us hear from more 
women about what lies nearest to 
Let their words ring 
the men 


If some of our many varieties of 
and beautiful trees 
were planted along the roads in this 
country, and if some means could be 
devised for protecting the product, 
enough revenue could be 
therefrom to pay for maintenance of 
the road along which they throw 
their grateful shade. 


derived 
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PIANO SALE 


25 TO 50 PER CENT OFF 


Until September 1, 1908 


7 seoneee he yg sie every used, shopworn 
and second hand piano during August at some 
of the different vegetables that ‘‘Mis-| price. They have got to go, no reasonable price 

or terms refused All are good pianos, several 
used less than one year. some just shopworn. 
Every Piano guaranteed, Nearly all are worth 
full price, but half price will get some of them. 
About twenty Pianos in the lot, 
here long, better investigate at once—To-Day 
W! The regular prices run from 
$500 to $225, a fine stool, scarf, instruction book, 
and one year’s tuning free. i 
your station. 


They won't be 


». Freight paid to 
Pianos shipped on approval 
anywhere in North Carolina, Virginia and 
South Carolina. If you are going to buy a piano, 
and let this chance slip by, you should have a 
guardian appointed. Address 


GEO. H. SNYDER, 
Southern Representative W. W. Kimball Co., 


RALEIGH, N. C, 











THE 


S TIEFF 


SHAW 
PIANOS 


ARE within the reach 
of any buyer because 
they are sold direct by 
their maker to you. 














Write to-day for spe- 
cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 


5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 

















Are especially adapted Ffor thesSouthern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
Piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 
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THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ONA ‘‘DIETZ"’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1640 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


“Practical 
Farming. 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
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Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 











THE DIXIE PEA HULLER. 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe s peas per kour. 
Does not break the peas. 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, 


Has 


Well 


built, never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
, Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
CO., Dalton, Ga. 


Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 











REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 





Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 











ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 
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The Progressive Farmer has a larger circulation than 
any other Weekly or Daily published between Richmond 
and Atlanta. 


| SUBSCRIBERS, WATCH YOUR LABEL 
DATE. 








Watch the date on your label. It tells you when 
your subscription expires; and to keep The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to its present high standard we must 
have renewals promptly in advance. Please remit in | 








THE NEEDS OF 

The tide is turning toward the farmer on the 
farm. His conditions and his needs and his im- 
portance to the national welfare are receiving 
Many times recent- 
ly have we copied from President Roosevelt’s 





recognition as never before. 


speeches showing his genuine interest in the 
problems of the farm. Another illustration of 
that interest has just been shown by his appoint- 
ment of a commission to make recommendations 
concerning the needs of the farmer on the farm. 
This commission is composed of Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, of the New York College of Agriculture; 
Henry Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
La.; President Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College; Gifford Pinchot, 
of the United States Forest Reserve; and Walter 
H. Page, editor of the World’s Work, New York. 

The President’s immediate purpose in appoint- 

ing the commission is— 
“to secure from it such information and advice 
as will enable me to make rscommendations to 
Congress upon this extremely important matter. 
I shall be glad if the commission will report to 
me upon the present condition of country life up- 
on what means are now available for supplying 
the deficiencies which exist, and upon the best 
methods of organized permanent effort in investi- 
. gation and actual work along the lines I have in- 
dicated. You will doubtless also find it necessary 
to suggest means for bringing about the redirec- 
tion or better adaptation of rural schools to the 
training of children for life on the farm.”’ 

The home of the farmer’s family is also a 
feature of farm life which has enlisted the keen 
interest of President Roosevelt and is now about 
to enlist his official activities as well. On this 
point he says: 

“There is no more important person, measured 
in influence upon the life of the nation, than the 
farmer’s wife, no more important home than the 
country home, and it is of national importance 
to do the best we can for both.” 

Other passages of the President’s exposition of 
his reasons and purposes for appointing this com- 
mission are equally interesting, but we cannot do 
more than suggest their tenor by quoting the fol- 
lowing significant sentence in conclusion: 


“There is too much belief among all our people 
that the prizes of life lie away from the farm.” 








Three Splendid Tasks for Every Southern Community. 


The finest opportunity that ever came to any 
rural people now opens before the farmers of the 
South. After the desolation of war and the hard 
years of poverty following it, the Southern farm- 
er is at last finding himself upon his feet on firm 
ground and with his face to the future in a fair 
and fruitful land, smiled upon by kindly skies 
and blessed by genial seasons. His problem now 
is not how to make any crop at all, but how to 
get the largest yield at the least expense; not how 
to maintain a bare existence but how to live a 
larger life; not how to battle best against heavy 
cdds, but how to use best the opportunities that 
now make his pathway glorious. The tasks that 
now push themselves upon him no longer chal- 
lenge his ability; they are tasks that challenge 
his willingness. 

& 
1—HAVE AGRICULTURE TAUGHT IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL. 

The South is a vast stretch of farms. Our peo- 
ple, 80 or 90 per cent of them, live upon the 
farm and will continue to do so through your 
generation and mine. There be a few who will 
go to the towns, but the great masses will re- 
main in the country and till the soil. Are they 
being educated for the life they will follow? A 
few go off to college to study law or medicine or 
engineering, but the millions attend the neighbor- 
hood school, learn its modicum of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and then turn back again in 


the tragic march to the farm, where they must 


labor and live and move and have their being all 
the rest of their days. The neighborhood school 
should give these farm boys and girls something 
more than mere reading and writing and arith- 
metic. It should teach them something about the 
soil, the seed, the growing plant, the world of 
life and nature around them—the neighborhood 
school should give them all the preparation possi- 
ble for the life they are to follow; for unless this 
school gives it, how are these who stay on the 
farm to get it? 

Get to work then in your community and see 
that agriculture and home-keeping are taught in 
your neighborhood school. Other communities 
have been moving in this work and others still 
will soon take it up. These things will come first 
to those who are most active in working for them. 
Are you going to be the next, or the last? The 
answer is with you. 

at 
I.—GET A MODEL FARM FOR YOUR COUNTY. 


The neighborhood schools teaching agriculture 
will show results after a few years. But there is 
a way in which some of these results ean be had 
immediately. It is in the establishment of a 
model farm in your county. Keep in mind the 
difference pointed out by Professor Massey be- 
tween a model farm and an experiment farm. In 
the very nature of the case, the experiment farm 
can not be expected to be a profit-maker, for it is 
a place to test methods and theories and by ac- 
tual practice to sift the good from the bad. In 
this way its findings prove of incomputable value 
to agricultural science, though little or no profit 
is yielded by the crops used in the experiments. 

But in the model farm could be employed the 
best methods and principles discovered by previ- 
ous experimenting, and right there before the 








eyes of all who wished to see could be shown the 
methods and practices by which crops may be 
grown with profit to the grower. 

Do you want a model farm in your county? 
Then get to work for it right away. It is coming. 
The teeming millions soon to be fed from the goil 
of the South make it imperative that our people 
learn to make bigger crops on fewer acres. Their 
own desire for more profitable farming should 
also prove a powerful incentive. For immediate 
results, our farmers’ institutes have proven of in- 
calculable benefit; the work can be carried to still 
further effectiveness by a model farm. You can 
get one by working for it. Some counties will sit 
still; others will go to work. And those that 
work for these model farms will be the first to 
get the benefit of them! Will you be the next to 
get a model farm for your county, or the last? 
It is with you. 

HIlk.—BUILD BETTER HIGHWAYS TO YOUR 
MARKET. 

There are four ways by which bad roads may 
be made better. First, they may be drained prop- 
erly. Water is the worst enemy of a good road. 
If it stays on the road it makes mud; if it gets 
off too rapidly it makes ruts and gullies. Attend 
to the drainage of your road-bed so as to over- 
come these evils and you have made a better road 
at once. 

Second, they may be helped greatly by the sim- 
ple device known as the road drag. ‘The drag 
is all right—the half has not been told.’”’ This is 
what one user wrote who had just built a mile of 
good road in ten hours with a three-horse plow 
and a drag. One township paid for making the 
drags and hired men to run them at an average 
cost of $2.40 per mile for the year, and the roads 
were kept “like a race track” the greater portion 
of the year. 

Third, the roads may be helped by re-surveying 
or re-locating in order to get a better grade; and 
this should be done wherever possible, for the 
hill is against the horse, against the overseer, and 
against the road. 

Fourth, the roads may be made better by prop- 
er surfacing, such as macadam, sand-clay, gravel, 
according to localities and conditions. These cost 
more at first, but are more durable and probably 
the cheapest in the long run. 

But whatever method may seem best to you, 
apply it vigoreusly and build a good road to your 
market or shipping pojnt. Let no New York to 
New Orleans scheme, no county connecting 
scheme, divert vou from the purpose of getting a 
good road to your own market. It is here that 
your freights are heaviest and here you should 
strike first for an improved highway. The South- 
ern farmers could save millions and millions every 
year by having roads over which they could haul 
full loads 365 days in the year. 

st 

Here then are three splendid tasks before every 
Southern farm community—(1) the reconstruc- 
tion of rural education, (2) bringing a model 
farm to every county, (3) the reduction of freight 
rates on the road between the farmer’s market 
and his home. It is an inspiring work and the 
far-reaching and enduring results. to be achieved 
should appeal strongly to the progressive men in 
every farming community of the South. 

















A 600-ACRE FIELD OF CORN AND A GOOD ROAD THAT RUNS BY IT. 
(Courtesy of Mo2e:n Farming, Richmond, Va.) 
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Farm and Garden Work for September. | 





CRIMSON CLOVER. | 

Get in the crimson clover as soon as possible. | 
Sow it among the cotton, sow it wherever there is 
danger of having bare land in winter. Use not 
less than fifteen pounds per acre, and more will 
do no harm. Bear in mind that any land lying | 
without a green crop on it in winter is losing | 
plant food in the winter rains. The green crop} 
will aid in the restoration of the needed humus. 
Sow it on land that is to go in corn in the spring, | 
sow it on land that is to go in cotton. Sow it 
where you expect to plant sweet potatoes next 
spring. In fact, never let land lie bare in win-| 
ter. Sow a bushel and a half of oats before sow- | 
ing the clover on vacant land and you will have 
a good crop for hay, and one that can be more 
easily cured than the clover alone, and one that 
will ward off the danger of feeding the clover 
alone. But always cut as soon as the clover 
blooms. & 

CORN STOVER. 

In traveling last month at the Institutes in va- 
rious parts of the State I was pained to see that 
in the Eastern section they were stripping the 
leaves from the corn from top to bottom with 
the ears perfectly green. Now so long as the 
leaves remain green and fresh they are feeding 
the corn. But as soon as the leaves are stripped 
the eorn gains no more, and the man who strips 
his corn is simply losing more corn than the fod- 
der is worth, and paying in labor about fifty cents 
per hundred weight for the pleasure of losing 
corn. The corn should stand till well matured, 
and then the whole plant should be cut at the 
ground and set in shocks for curing. Then, if you 
have peas in the corn, you can save them for hay. 
Then you can shred the corn when cured after 
gathering the corn, and can stack it outdoors as 
you can not the whole stalks. I believe that it 
pays to shred corn stover, if it was only to 
put the waste in better shape as a manure absor- 
bent, and the stock will certainly eat more of it) 
in that shape, and no one will break pitchforks or 
use cuss words in getting the manure out as they | 
will when the long stalks are in it. | 

wt 
WHEAT AND WINTER OATS. 

Where these follow corn, and peas are in the 
corn, it is far better to cut and cure the peas, and 
then disk the stubble well, but do not replow at 
that late date, nor attempt to turn the peas un- 
der, for that will make the soil so open and puffy 
that the winter grain will not do well. In any 
sowing of winter grain after peas you will get 
better crops on a disked stubble than by replow- 
ing or turning under the peas. Winter grain does 
better on a well settled soil that has been deeply | 





plowed earlier in the season, and the trash of the| 
stubble kept near the surface will be of help as| 
a winter mulch. If the stubble is heavy use the| 
disk drill in sowing. What is called the open fur- | 
row system of sowing oats is a laborious method, | 
and I believe that on well prepared soil they will | 


ees 


| cent. 


| mow them off and cure them instead of turning} 


| from first to middle of September. 


| tilizer. 
| warmer parts of the State, 


do fully as well drilled in deeply. On a good red | 
clay wheat goil after peas there will be needed 
only a good dressing of acid phosphate, 16 per) 
Of this, I would use 400 pounds per acre on 
wheat or oats. Last month in traveling at the) 
North Carolina Institutes I noticed all over the| 
Piedmont country that they were fallowing wheat | 


stubble on which there was a heavy growth of rag | 
weed in preparing for wheat. Now, that heavy | 
growth of rag weed, even if it does not sour the} 


' soil, will prevent the proper settling of the soil | 


for wheat, and if the land was to go in wheat, the | 
plowing should have been done earlier before the 
heavy growth was on the land. But it would have 
been far better had peas been sown after the} 
wheat harvest, and cut for hay, and then the cut-} 
away harrow would have prepared the stubble 
well, and the growth of rag weed would have} 
been stopped by a good forage crop that would) 
have been getting some nitrogen for the wheat, | 
and the wheat would only have needed the acid 
phosphate to mature the grain, and a far better 
crop would have been had than with a complete | 
fertilizer on the land where the rag weeds were 
turned under. Rag weed farming is poor farming | 
anywhere, and rag weeds can be abolished if not) 
allowed to grow and seed. If I unavoidably had | 
a heavy growth in August of rag weed I would 


them down to damage the crop, for they will} 

make a fair hay for dry cattle in winter. But the, 

neas will be far better and one should not have | 

the rag weeds. & | 
THE FARM GARDEN. 


Now determine that you will have a full supply | 
of vegetables all the year round. The farm gar-| 
den is one of the best means for making home} 
comfortable and happy. Do not merely make a} 


i] 


littie garden in spring and then let it grow up =m 


| weeds in the fall to harbor the moth that lays 
|eggs for cut-worms to bother you in spring. 





SS 
EARLY CABBAGES. 


Sow seed of the Early Jersey Wakefield cabbage 
Later run fur- 
rows two and a half feet apart, and fill them with 
manure on which sprinkle some high-grade fer- 
Make the rows east and west, and in the 
after making sharp 
ridges over the furrows, set the plants on the 
north side of the ridge to protect them from th 
winter morning sun when frozen. Set the plants 


jas they make no seed. 





| about ten inches apart to allow for some loss, and | 
if all live, you can use the alternate ones for | 
spring greens and let them head at twenty inches. | 


|In the mountain country set them on the south} 
| side of the ridge, and in any section set them so 


deeply as to fully cover the stem. 
& 
ONIONS. 


The yellow potato onions planted in late Sep- 
tember will give you plenty of offsets for green 








onions in early spring and the larger ones may be 
left to ripen. These are always grown from sets 
The ordinary onion sets - 
can be planted in the same way. Plant onion 
sets in the fall deeply on well fertilized ridges or 
beds so that the soil can be pulled from them in 


|early spring and the bulbs will form on the sur- 


face of the soil. For a general ripe crop of 
onions for keeping, sow seed as early in spring 


|as the soil can be worked, and you can raise fine 
| onions in one season from seed. 


* 
SPINACH. 

The first of the month you can sow spinach seed 
thickly on well manured beds, and can thus have 
during the winter a fine crop of greens. Kale 
sown in the same way is also an excellent winter 
and spring green. 

& 
TURNIPS. 

Turnips that are to remain in the ground for 
spring greens should be sown in early September 
in rows, and as the nights grow frosty throw a 
furrow over the turnips, not covering the tops, 
on each side as a winter protection. The ordinary 
strap leaf turnips are best for this purpose. Some 
sow the Seven-Top turnip for greens, but I prefer 
to have turnips and greens too. 

3 
SALSIFY AND PARSNIPS. 


If these were sown in July as I have suggested, 
they should be well cultivated so long as weeds 
grow. They will need no protection, as in North 
Carolina they will grow all winter and can be 
used at any time. 

& 
WINTER LETTUCE. 

You can have a little frame with some glass 
hot-bed sashes that will come in very handy for 
starting plants and bedding sweet potatoes in 
spring, and can set in this frame lettuce from 
seed sown the first of the month, and car thus 
have lettuce in winter and early spring well head- 


led, if attention is given to airing the frame. Win- 


ter salad is very acceptable and wholesome, and 
every one who values his home table should en- 
deavor to supply it with lettuce all winter and 
spring. = 

If you give attention to what I have said you 
will find that you have a great relief from the 
usual ration of peas and collards on North Caro- 
lina farms in winter, and with plenty of good 
cows and plenty of peavine hay to feed them with 
you cin have a table fit for—a Tar Heel. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The first step in civilization is to make roads, 
the second step is to make more roads, and the 
ihird step is to make more roads still.—Charles 
Kingsley. 








Good roads are the foundation for good homes 
without which good people and good government 
are impossible.—Albert Kinsey Owen. 





| 





One of the first prin- 
ciples of road construc- 
tion, says Arthur R. 
Hirst, Highway Engineer 
in Wisconsin, is that a 
satisfactory road cannot 
be maintained on a steep 
hill. The first step in the 
improvement of a road is 
to reduce the grades to 
not more than a six-foot 
rise in each one hundred 
feet of horizontal dis- 
tance, if it is possible to 
do so. By relocating the 
road this can sometimes 
be done with much less 
expense than the cutting 
of the original hill, and 
better grades secured. 
For any grading work of 
this kind it is necessary 
to secure the serviees of 





HOW GOOD ROADS ARE MADE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 











an engineer, as his grades 
will save many times 
their cost to the township 
in showing just where to cut and where to fill. 
from doing anything on it. Take off what 











the work that no dirt will be moved twice in getting the desired grade. 


IN BUNCOMBE COUNTY, N. C., A MOUNTAIN SECTION, WHERE ROADS ARE MADE NOT BORN. 
(Courtesy of Good Roads Magazine, New York.) 


Don’t let the fact that you have not enough money to grade the hill to 6 per cent stop you 


you can and do the rest when more money is 





The services of an engineer here are of great value. 


available, being always careful to so arrange 
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AT VALLEY VIEW FARM 








——— CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR SALE 


Why buy Breeding Stockin the Northern and 
Western States when you can buy just as good 


er in North Carolina and save heavy Express bills? 





OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 

87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock _— 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
Foey of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
10,000. If you want cows that pay 4 profit, 
Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 





Newton, N. C. 


I will sell 50 Shropshire and Southdown ewes. 
i Special price on lots of 10 or more. A fine lot 


Mm pure bred Ram Lambs large enough for service 
“i at panic prices. 
Hi and calves, better than you can buy anywhere 
#1 for the price. 


Also pure bred Hereford cows 


I will appreciate your order, and am sure 


H) you will be pleased with the Stock. 


W. E. SHIPLEY, - 
Valle Crucis, N.C. 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


Splendid specimens of the beef type. 
Barly maturity enables them to produce 
prime beef in the shortest time at the 
least cost. Their grazing qualities make 
them well adapted to Southern farm 
couditions. A few choice young bulls 
for sale. Comeand see them or write 


B. B. MILLER, :: Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
The Aberdeen Angus 














BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
<ing Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tested dams. 


AU Prices Unusually Atiractive. 











Biltmore Farms, :: Biltmore, N. C. 
AND 


8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS $ 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 








$ POLAND CHINAS 














—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey - F— Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black} wee. Dogs =: = : 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 








Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
pcos Save one for seventeen years. 

sua Home Farm is headquarters in 
South 1 or cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of py during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L, FRENCH, Propr., 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right. 

J. D. Stodghill, - Shelbyville, Ky. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 


Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 


























Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





And he will bes ves a. Wort wee- 
ing into, $ 











Bank Accounts Increased 


By breeding Durnc Jersey, the most pro- 
lific hog bred. Forty-seven pigs in one 
year from Virginia Dare 34800.. Pigs 
from 8 weeks up, also bred sows to go at 
a bargain. Also Minorcas, R. I. Reds, 
White Leghorns; to quick buyers. 
CLARENCE SHENK, Luray, Va. 





SILO FOR SALE! 


A good first-class all heart pine Silo for sale. 
Ten feet in the clear in diameter; twenty feet 
high. No better food can be had for cattle and 
milch cows than ensilage. Good reason for 


selling. Address 
. C. POOL, 
VIRGILINA, Va. 
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Two Vital Needs in North Carolina 
Farming. 


The Farmers in North Carolina Should Feed More Live Stock and Learn 
the Proper Handling of Their Soils. 


Drifting up and down the State 
during the past month, I have noted 
many things of interest. Chief of 
these is North Carolina’s need for 
more live stock and better cultiva- 
tion of her soils. These two needs 
have appealed especially to the 
writer. 


Conditions in the Coast Lands. 


Riding through the splendid sec- 
tion in the southeastern part of the 
State where the soil is of such nat- 
ural fertility and almost level, one 
would think that every farm should 
be producing a bale of cotton and 
50 bushels of corn per acre, and yet 
on every hand could be seen crops 
that would not average more than 
one-third of the above. Inquiry 
among the farmers brought out the 
information that where stable ma- 
nure is being used no trouble is 
experienced in securing average 
crops much greater than those men- 
tioned. 


Build Silos and Feed Stock. 


We told the farmers at the Insti- 
tute to build silos and feed steers 
during the winter. Some are already 
doing this and making it profitable 
from the present dollar standpoint, 
and I am sure their profit in im- 
proved conditions of soil will pay 
them even more. When the practice 
gets to be universal, twenty-bushel 
crops of corn will be a thing of the 
past here where right methods of 
cultivation are practiced. 


Criminal Waste of Soil in the Pied- 
mont, 


Coming up into the red clays of 
our own Piedmont section—the sec- 
tion the writer particularly loves— 
we are pained by the evidence on 
every hand of the farmers’ almost 
criminal waste of soil. The miles 
upon miles of washed hillsides make 
us wish we could speak with ten 
thousand tongues and tell Piedmont 
farmers to clothe these hillsides 
with grass, stop clean cultivation, 
which can mean nothing but poverty 
to both farm and farmer, and go to 
grazing cattle and sheep, raising 
their own feeders to consume the 
great crops of corn and legumes that 
may be produced on the level por- 
tions of the farms. The men who 
cause these things to come to pass 
in the Piedmont will deserve the 
tribute, ‘“‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant,’’ because they will have 
helped to redeem one of the finest 
sections in our broad land. 


Among the Mountain Folks. 


We have been going up and up, 
and are now among the grand old 
mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina, and are saying to the mountain 
farmer what we have said many 
times before, ‘‘Grow grass and cat- 
tle.’ Clean off the brush and briars 
from these beautiful hills, stop grow- 
ing hoed crops on the steep hillsides, 





—which can mean nothing but dis- 
aster later on,—let them produce the 
fine nutritious pasture grasses, which 
they are only waiting to be allowed 
to do. Then grow tremendous crops 
of clover and corn on the rich bot- 
toms, save the entire corn plants by 
the use of the silo, thus providing 
the finest winter feed for the breed- 
ing cows and young calves. 

If our mountain farmers will do 
this, buy and use first-class pure 
bred beef bulls, of the low blocky 
type, feed and care for the young 
calves the first winter, thousands of 
first-class young feeding cattle may 
be produced here that will find a 
good market in the East among the 
hundreds of cotton growers who will 
have become tired of growing one- 
fourth of a bale of cotton per acre 
where by the use of carefully saved 
stable manure, made from these win- 
ter-fed cattle, one to two bales per 
acre may be produced. 





Grade Your Roads for Your Horses’ 
Sake. 


A horse can pull only four-fifths 
as much on a grade of two feet in 
100 feet, and this gradually lessens 
until with a grade of ten feet in 100 
feet he can draw but one-fourth as 
much as he can on a level road. 

Roads should wind around hills 
or.be cut through instead of run- 
ning over them. 


Gillespie says “‘that, as a general 
rule, the horizontal length of a road 
may be advantageously increased to 
avoid an ascent by at least twenty 
times the perpendicular height which 
is thus to be avoided—that is, to es- 
cape a hill 100 feet high it would be 
proper for the road to make sucr 
a circuit as would increase its lengtn 
2.000 feet.” 

As ihe grade increase in steepness 
either the load has to be diminished 
in proportion or more’ horses or 
power attached. From Gillespie we 
fiud that if a horse can pull on a 
level 1,000 pounds, on a rise of— 


1 foot in— Pounds. 
100 feet he draws.... 900 
aU | 810 
| 750 
40 feet...... Baise mee 720 
OO LOCC. 626 eee oe ce es 640 
ZO) TOCbss cee ee aces 540 
SE TOCEi ces caees cess 500 
re <:.:) 400 
LO. $6@Cb. sce iweecewe 250 


As a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, just so the greatest 
load which can be hauled over 4a 
road is the load which can be hauled 
through the deepest mud hole or up 
the steepest hill on that road.—Mau- 
rice O. Eldridge, in U. S. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 95. 





ties of the wicked are cruel.” 


taxed for good roads. 
at least.” 





YOUR WORK STOCK INTERESTED IN GOOD ROADS. 
Solomon, the wise man, says in Proverbs 12:10: 
eous man regardeth the life of his beast; 


At a good roads meeting sometime ago a farmer who was 
also a good man arose and said: 


I sympathize with my stock that much, 


“A right- 
but the tender mer- 


“Yes, I am willing to be 
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That Gain of 2 1-2 


Can it be Made With Cattle Fed From the Silo According to Mr. French’s 
Article? 


Messrs. Editors: I saw an article 
in a recent issue of your paper head- 
ed “Feeding Beef Cattle From the 
Silo,’ that is based on theory and so 
different from what we find in prac- 
tice that it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to it to keep some one from be- 
ing misled. I have fed ensilage for 
three years, am now. erecting my 
third silo, but to get two and one-half 
pounds per day gain from 40 pounds 
of ensilage and six pounds of cotton- 
seed, especially when the ensilage is 
made from corn from which the ears 
have been pulled is just about twice 
what is to be expected from any one 
who has had experience in feeding 
ensilage. 

I have a silo at one end of the 
barn and cattle scales at the other, 
and have been experimenting with 
different feeds, the report of which 
will be found in the annual report of 
the Virginia State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute of 1906 and of 1907. 

My ensilage was made from corn 
making from sixty to ninety bushels 
of shelled corn per acre, and grain 
was fed with the ensilage and cotton- 





Pounds Per Day. 


seed meal beside what grain was in 
the ensilage. 

Two and one-half pounds per day 
is a good gain when cattle are fed 
forty pounds of ensilage from corn 
with ear on, with six pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and five pounds corn- 
meal. From five to eight pounds of 
alfalfa, or other equally good feed, 
is often needed to do that; our State 
Experiment Station shows this as 
well aS my own experience. 

Now, if Brother French has some 
experience to back up his theory, let 
him. give it. Brother Massey says the 
Pennsylvania Dutchman thinks the 
admonition is for the other fellow. 
The Shenandoah Valley is full of 
Pennsylvania Dutchmen who leave 
this kind of admonition for the oth- 
er fellow. The silo is a good thing, 
and I don’t want to do without it, 
but don’t let us get the idea that we 
can put in corn fodder and bring out 
a feed that will fatten cattle by add- 
ing a little cottonseed meal. 

The fertilizing part is all right. 

W. C. HOOVER. 

Rockingham Co., Va. 





Using Hogs as Harvest Hands. 


Some Experiments Made in ‘‘Hoggi 
Yielded by 


By CG. E. Quinn, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 331, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


In these times of scarcity of labor 
and its high price many farmers are 
trying to reduce the labor on the 
farm. Some of the hog raisers have 
adopted the plan of harvesting the 
corn crop by turning the hogs into 
the corn-field and letting them gath- 
er it, or “hogging it down,” as it is 
called. 


Corn Yield $32.61 Per Acre. 


A-man in Ohio turned 122 spring 
pigs and older hogs (about equal 
numbers of each) into a ten-acre 
corn-field in September. The spring 
pigs averaged eighty-two pounds and 
the older hogs 156 pounds, and the 
total weight of all was 15,693 
pounds. The corn would yield about 
sixty bushels an acre, and in it there 
were a good many pumpkins. The 
hogs had access also to a five-acre 
clover field from which the seed had 
been removed. Water was hauled to 
them and they had the shade of the 
woods near by. In twenty-eight days 
the hogs had gained 6,522 pounds. 
At this time 57 head, averaging 
245 pounds, were sold at $5.15 per 
hundred. The remainder were not 
sold, but the farmer was offered $5 
per hundred for them. Counting the 
entire gain of 6,522 pounds at $5 
would make $326.10, or $32.61 per 
acre for the field. This paid fifty- 
two cents a bushel for the corn which 
on the market was worth forty cents. 
The whole herd made an average 
daily gain of 1.91 pounds per head. 


Expense of Harvesting and Feeding 
Saved. 


A man in Southern Kansas, who 


ng Down’ Corn, Showing the Gain 
the Practice. 


corn, uses a _ portable fence and 
fences off five to ten acres at a time, 
taking in more as needed. He turns 
the hogs in the corn in August. On 
twelve acres of corn one year he fat- 
tended fifty head of hogs, the corn 
being estimated at about 600 bush- 
els. Of the bunch, forty-two head 
were sold, averaging 240 pounds, net- 
ting $600. Allowing 100 pounds 
gain for each hog on the corn thus 
fed, the corn brought 414 cents a 
bushel, without the expense of gath- 
ering. 
» A farmer in Oklahoma has been 
“hogging down” corn for a number 
of years. About 500 head of hogs 
are turned off this farm every year. 
By gathering and feeding corn beside 
that which was gathered by hogs, it 
was found that a_ bushel of corn 
“hogged down” will make as much 
pork as the same quantity husked 
and fed, while the expense of har- 
vesting is saved; besides saving the 
labor of feeding the corn to the hogs, 
the field is also cleaned up better 
than a husked field. 


Husking Expense for One Year Will 
Make Fence Hog-Tight. 

An Iowa farmer began “hogging 
down’’ corn several years ago, using 
twenty acres the first year. He 
watched carefully the feeding of the 
hogs on this field and concluded that 
no more corn was wasted than would 
have been left in the field by the av- 
erage husker. Since that time he has 
‘“hogged down” all his corn, thus 
saving the expense of husking. This 
man says the cost of husking for one 
year will make the fence around the 





makes a practice of ‘hogging down”’ 


field hog-tight, if there is already a 














HAPPY ON THE WAY, LOADED WITH 72 BALES OF HAY. 









































wire fence for cattle. Husking ferty 
acres of corn yielding forty bushels 
per acre, at four cents per bushel— 
it cost nearer five cents last season 
(1907)—amounts to $64. If the 
forty-acre field is square, this allows 
twenty cents a rod for the fence the 
first year. With a cattle fence already 
provided this will buy the wire to 
make it a good hog-tight fence. 


Better for Land and Hogs. 


Besides saving the expense of har- 
vesting the corn, there are two other 
great objects to be attained by this 
method of harvesting corn: (1) The 
improvement of the land and (2) the 
health of the hogs. The farmer re- 
ferred to says that in his first year’s 
experience he snapped twenty acres 
of corn beside the field ‘“hogged 
down.” The next spring both fields 
were sown to small grain under the 
same conditions and with the same 
preparation. On the land where corn 
was “hogged down’”’ the wheat made 
five and the oats seven bushels more 
to the acre than did the other. The 
difference is just as noticeable in a 
succeeding corn crop. The husks, 
cobs, stalks, and leaves all remain on 
the land, and these, with the manure 
from the hogs, enrich the soil and 
increase its humus content. 

The health of the hog is an import- 
ant consideration. Hogs that have 
plenty of range and exercise are not 
nearly so susceptible to disease as 
those confined in a small pen 


Getting a Good Finish. 


It is difficult, however, to put a 
good finish on hogs while running in 
a large field or pasture. If they are 
allowed to run until three weeks or 
a month before sending to market, 
and are then shut up and given all 


EXCLUSIVE 


The Largest Separa- 
tor Factory in the World 
Is Back of the Tubular. 
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This means that when you buy a Tubular 
you get the highest type of machine the 
most successful manufacturers can turn out 
—a separator so superior to others that the 
demand has made necessary the largest fac- 
tory of its kind in the world to supply it. 

You get a machine that has been selected 
by the greatest number of separator buyers 
—hence the greatest demand. 

You get a machine built by the most 
| skilled separator bullders—hetter material 
and better workmanship than in other 
separators. 


Then why buy the second best or inferior 
makes? Get the machine that is good enough 
oOo be aranteed to leave 50 percent. less 
butter fat in the milk than any other on the 
market orno sale. We have been making 
Tubulars 28 years—that’s why we can make 
them enough better to offer them on such a 
strong guarantee. 

A postal brings our catalog No. 283 con- 
taining in full this remarkable guarantee 
and explaining the reasons why the Tubular 
has no equal. Send for it today. 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CGO. 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 














cases followed the settler’s path from 
cabin to cabin, the pig trail, or ran 
along the boundary lines of the 
farms regardless of grades or direc- 
tion. Most of them remain to-day 
where they were located years ago, 




















| 
| DOG ON EASY GOING. 
| (Courtesy of Good Roads Magazine, New York.) 











id gains. This man allows his pigs | 
to run in the corn as soon as it is| 
cultivated the last time, but does not | 
let the older hogs into the field until 
the corn is in good condition to feed 
in the fall. He says he has also had 
good results from letting cattle into 
the corn first and following these 
with hogs. 





Does Your Road Need Re-locating? 


All the important roads in the 
United States can be and doubtless 
will be macadamized or otherwise 
improved in the not distant future. 
This expectation should govern their 
present location and _ treatment 
everywhere. 


Many of our roads were originally 








laid out without any attention to 


the corn they want, with plenty of;and where untold labor, expense, and 
pure water, they will make very rap-|energy have been wasted in trying 


to haul over them. 

The great error is made of con- 
tinuing to follow these primitive 
paths with our public highways. 
The right course is to call in an 
engineer and throw the road around 
the end or along the side of steep 
hills instead of splashing througb 
the mud and water of the creek o1 
swamp. Far more time and money 
have been wasted in trying te keep 
up a single mile of one of these 
‘‘pig-track” surveys than it would 
take to build and keep in repair two 
miles of good road.—Maurice O. El- 
dridge, in U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 95. 













I will find a way or make one,— 
Hannibal. 
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FARMERS’ BIGGEST HANDICAP. 

Poor Roads Mean Backward Farm- 
ing—A System of Aggressive Road 
Building is Urged. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad to 
note the aggressive steps taken by 
the Department of Agriculture en- 
couraging better farming in the; 
rural sections of North Carolina. 
This demonstration through the me- 
dium of cars visiting the various 
sections throughout the State, will, 
undoubtedly, result in great good, 
and is a long step in the right direc- 
tion. But it occurred to me that in 
connection with this demonstration 
some good work might be done en- 
couraging a stronger sentiment 
among the people in the rural sec- 
tions, looking toward the establish- 
ment of good macadam roads. Those 
of us engaged in industrial work 
have learned that the prospective 
buyer of farming land is usu- 
ally on the lookout for his 
purchases during the months of 
January, February and March, at 
which season of the year the dirt 
roads in the rural sections of the 
State are almost impassable. I have 
on several occasions encountered 
roads which at other seasons of the 
year are good but during these 
months cannot be traversed at all, 
and in such sections it is absolutely 
impossible to interest land buyers 
from other sections who are accus- 
tomed to good macadam roads. - 

North Carolina cannot expect any 
very great development in Agricul- 
ture until some definite and aggress- 
ive steps are taken to improve per- 
manently the roads leading into the 
sections where the development of 
the agricultural resources of the 
State are possible and necessary. 

The State may spend its thous- 
ands and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, in my opinion, in demon- 
strating progressive methods in ag- 
riculture and the profit accruing 
from same and they will be obliged 
to continue this same process and 
occasionally have some adopt the 
methods prescribed, but until a more 
general system of road building has 
been adopted throughout the State, 
we cannot expect any great achieve- 
ment in agriculture in the rural sec- 
tions of the State where roads are 
impassable at the season of the year 
when farm products should be mar- 
keted. 

J. S. KUYKENDALL, 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 

Greensboro, N. C. 





FERTILIZER TAX FOR ROADS. 


Mr. Reynolds Believes That Fifty 
Cents Extra Tax per Ton on Fer- 
tilizer Would Soon Give His State 
Good Roads. 


Messrs. Editors: It affords me 
pleasure to renew my subscription 
to such a valuable paper as yours. 
We carry all of the leading farm and 
stock papers on our subscription list 
but none gives us quite the satis- 
faction as yours. 

Prof. Massey is a fine writer, and 
we appreciate his advice. 

We want to especially recommend 
you for the stand you have taken 
in cutting out stock powders. We 
know from our own experience how 
tempting are some of the advertise- 
ments they offer, and especially the 
enormous amounts they spend in ad- 
vertising. 

I want you to ask Prof. Massey 
to write a series of articles along 
the lines of levying an additional 
tax of 50 cents per ton on fertilizers 
to be spent in making good roads 
only. We pay a per capita tax of 
$2 here and our roads are almost 
impassable. So many negroes get 
around paying this tax and our road 


feed our convicts and the tax we 
get will not do that, and work the 
roads. 

I understand you are in no way 
responsible for our conditions in 
South Carolina, but if the farm pa- 
pers will go at it and hammer for 
good roads it will be necessary for 
some good legislators to get this 
law passed. I understand that in- 
directly the fertilizer companies will 
make us pay this 50 cents, but we 
don’t mind that so we get our negro 
to pay his 50 cents on every ton of 
fertilizer he uses. 

Personally I would favor giving 
$10 annually for five years to get a 
good road to our home town. I 
could haul two to five times the 
amount and ultimately save money. 
I have often broken a new wagon 
or buggy and could hardly get two 
$200 mules to pull 1,000 pounds 
over parts of it. It seems to me if 
every State would pass a law requir- 
ing 50 cents a ton to be paid for 
tax on guano or fertilizer for good 
roads we’d soon have them. 

J. L. REYNOLDS. 

N. Augusta, S. C. 


Editorial Comment: We believe 
as earnestly as our friend in the ne- 
cessity for better roads, but we do 
not think that the farmer should 
bear the whole burden of building 
them. The town is helped as much 
as the near-by districts by a good 
system of highways, and taxes for 
road improvement should be levied 
alike on townsman and farmer. Why 
does not Mr. Reynolds agitate for 
a bond issue, if property taxes would 
be inadequate? The next genera- 
tion would get much of the benefit 
of improved highways end should 
pay part of the expense. 





Keep to the Right. 


It is not generally known that at 
the last session of the Alabama Leg- 
islature the following law was pass- 
ed: ‘‘Any driver of any carriage or 
other vehicle, whether of burden or 
pleasure, using any public road, who 
wilfully and without good cause, fails 
to keep to the right hand when met 
or overtaken by any other vehicle, 
so as to permit the carriage or ve- 
hicle meeting or overtaking to pass 
freely and uninterruptedly, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction, shall be fined not more 
than one hundred dollars.’”’ The law 
is not being observed in this county, 
it is supposed, because drivers of ve- 
hicles do not know of its existence.— 
Mobile Register. 





0 God, keep me innocent; make 
others great.—Catherine Matilda. 








ONE 65-SAW PRATT GIN 
FOR SALE 


Feeder and condenser. One power 
press, shaft and pulley to drive press and 
gin, all in good order, good asnew. Will 
sell on time or cash. B. T. Brodie, 

Henderson, N. C. 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 5 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
léss than 81. 





























Recleaned peas two dollars, delivered at your 
depot. Send cash for what you want and I will 
ship at once. One each Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga and Avery Disc plows, Corn shredder, Rail- 
way Horsepower and Hay press. all good as 
new for service cheap. Essex and large improv- 





supervisor is helpless. We must 





ed Yorkshire pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 








IMPORTED 


Thomas 
Phosphate 








(Basic Slag Meal.) 
Total Phos. Acid, - - - 15.50% 
Lime, - - - - - - 35t050% 

ee 


The Best Source of 
Phosphoric Acid 


FOR FALL SEEDING. 


@eaae 
OUR 28-PAGE BOOK SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST. : : 
GIVES FULL INFORMA- 
Bae § Seater S$ 2 8s 
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Lobos Peruvian Guano, 
Nitrate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash, 
Muriate of Potash, 
Nitrate of Soda. 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., 


33 BROAD STREET, 

















CHARLESTON, - - Ss. C. 











THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 


MACHINE The only successful machine ever 

invented to gathercotton. Saves 
Money. Gives clean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Brioces GOOD ROADS curverts 


If you are interested in Good 
Roads write us for Catalog 
and Price List of the best 
Road Grader and Ditcher 
made. We ship it on trial. It 
is extensively used_by Coun- 

















ties, Towns, and on large 





Plantations and Farms. : : . 


Austin Brothers, Atlanta, Ga. 
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LAND ROLLER, 

STALK-CUTTER, 

AND s ‘ 
CLOD-CRUSHER. s 

An up-to-date, nice Machine. The progressive 


farmer can ill afford to be without it. Write 
for booklet and price. es tt :: es 


JOHN K. GOODMAN, 


MT. ULLA, N. C. 





Appler Oats for Sale. 


A Hardy Winter Oat for the South. 
Advise me as to quantity wanted and 
let me quote prices. 


B. B. MILLER, es ° Mt. Ulla, N. t, 
175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—175 


_Very desirable; good soil; 115 acres in oak 
timber. Oneé-and-a-half miles from town. For 
particulars, address JNO, L. EFLAND. 

EFLAND, Orange Co,, N.C. 


DeLOACH 


3% to 200 H. P. 











JAW MILLS 


Steam, Gasoline and Water Power) Planers, 
hingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
for Catalogue. 





Springs, N. C. 


a 
———— 





Grain Drills. 4 


For Wheat, Oats, Corn, 
Peas and Fertilizers. 


Disc Harrows 


With Fore Trucks. Lat- 
est Improvements. Low- 
est Prices. 


THE CALL-WATT CO. 


BOX 602, RICHMOND, VA. 




















® Pitt County 
G rimes land North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 

at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo. 

cation. Prosperous Community. 

Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 

sale, lease or rent. Address 

ALSTON GRIMES or J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N.C, 


Farm for Rent. 


Located one mile from Raleigh, on McAdam 
road, Adapted to truck farming, dairying, or 
general farming. Good opportunity for a pro- 
gressive farmer who can handle a three to five- 
horse farm. Team and implements will be 
furnished. Apply to T. B. PARKER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Seventy-Five Acres of Nearly Level 
Land for Sale. 


Suitable for cultivation with im- 
provedtools, bordering on stream that 
marks town corporation limit. Good 
for stock raising, truck farming, etc. 
$60.00 per acre. JNO. H. McBER, 

Lexington, Miss. 











Dairy Partner Wanted! 


I have an ideal dairy farm near 
Greenville, partially equipped with 
modern fixtures. Cannot supply the 
demand for our products on Green- 
ville market. I want to engage in this 
business with modern practical dairy- 
man. Address O. L. JOYNER, 

Greenville, N. C. 


A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


A 

Send no money. Just your 

What do yOU|name and address and we 
will send 7 & £9 y PL 

new Magazine o er- 

want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 

? matter where you are of 
where you may be. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present 


e 
’ position; if you want to move 
Where do YOUlto a new section of the coun- 





try; if you have anything to 
sell or if you want to Bue 
want to go you will find just what gow 
? ‘want to know about it in its 
f helpful pages and it wont co” 


ouacent. Just a letter ask- 
~ for it will bring it, provid- 
Do you wanted that you mention wat 


sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm|srs searching for and in what 


b ° —— yo to locate. = 
elfus what you want as 

or business send the Magazine free only 

9 to people who give us this in- 

gs formation. you want to 


buy a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to move 
to another state orcity, write 
at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it 
and let us send you FREE 
our elegant Magazine. Ad 
dress_ Leonard Darbyshire, 
inc., Dept. gorRochester, N.Y, 


Ask us. 
It costs you 


vothing. 


“E i Hay Press. 





















38 styles and sizes of 
Presses.. — 
For many years the stand- _ at 
ard. Lead in character <2zgia | 
of work, speed, easy pa Se 
and safe operating. NE Sa |! 
Don't buy until you Ae x 
see the Eli catalogue. Syae— PQ 
Vert free, Write 
! 









for it today. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 2017 Hampshire St., Quincy, lis. 














COIL SPRING FENCE| 


Made of high carbon Bteel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest manufac- 
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DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 











DIRECTORY: 
Cc. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., RoxBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
Cc. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to,be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











DO NOT HIDE YOUR LIGHT. 
An Appeal to the Rural Letter Car- 
riers to Write for Their Paper. 


Dear Brothers and Sisters of the 
North Carolina Rural Letter Car- 
riers Association:--Much, very much, 
depends on you as to the future suc- 
cess of our organization. We must 
keep in constant touch with each 
other, and there is no way like writ- 
ing for our organ to attain thai ob- 
ject. Some of you are going to say: 
“IT can’t write for the papers.’’ How 
do you know you can’t, unless you 
try? 

If you can’t write about anything 
esle, tell us all you know about 
greasing buggy axles, and how to 
keep flies off of our horses. There 
are a thousand and one interesting 
subjects to write on. 

If I remember aright, Bro. Oscar 
Sutton, of Goldston, told me how to 
grease a buggy axle. I have forgot- 
ten,—-will he kindly refresh my 
memory by writing The Progressive 
Farmer? I wish to hear from Bro. 
Thos. V: Howell, of Peachland, on 
“Rural Parcels Post.’’ Many of our 
patrons do not understand its work- 
ings. Bro. Dan Mallard, of Trenton, 
tan tell his flood experience. Our 
veteran Uncle Jacob Little, of Mon- 
roe, can tell us of some of his ex- 
periences as a “‘Star Route Carrier in 
the Days of Stage Coach and Bugle.” 
Bro. W. McHargue, of Lumberton 
(a queer name but a good fellow), 
can tell us about those artesian wells 


on his route, and Brethren T. S. 
Royster, of Bessemer City; A. J. 
Faucette, of Durham; Francis I. 


McKinzie, of Autryville, will kindly 
tell us why they did not show up at 


reduce a single idea to writing, I 
feel as if you were like a ‘“‘hot-air’’ 
or gasolene engine,—mighty power- | 
ful when a-running but just ordi- 
nary stuff when cold. 

ED. D. PEARSALL. 
Rocky Point, August, 1908. 


Big Buggy Book Free 
Our new Catalog shows and describes? 
.100 styles of4 


VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 te $40.00 
in middlemen’s profits 





We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them s 


Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 


We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give rfect satisfac- 
tion. We also guarantee 
safe delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 


ATLANTA, GA, 


TO MEET AT ROCKY MT. SEPT. 7. | 


President Pierce Has a Message for | 
‘the Rural Letter Carriers, of Nash, 
Wilson, and Edgecombe. | 
My Fellow-Carriers: Here’s to you | 
alt an earnest request that you meet 
me in Rocky Mount on the first Mon- | 
day in September. 






Pam 


SS 
Eagle Bu Co. 
VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
farms. We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, No better 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on nts | $3 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 


Let’s have one| 
of the best meetings we have ever | Golden 
had, I am sure I feel more like it|_ 
than ever before. Our last State} 
meeting gave me lots of encourage- | 
ment, for I was more impressed with | 
the cordiality that exists between 
the R. L. C. fratrnity and the postal 
officials than ever before. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the Postoffice 
Department not only sanctions the 
work of the R. L. C. Association but 
approve of its business-like and thor- 
ough-going management. - 

I cannot say for other States, but 
we have been flattered with some 
very nice compliments from our 
head officials. 

I can’t see for the life of me how 
any carrier can stay out of the Asso- 
ciation, after so much proof of ap- 
proval from headquarters. We are all 
aware that every branch of industry, 
even the farmer, is organized. And 
what does it mean? In the first 
place it means Education; in the 
second place, Improvement; in the 
third place, Fellowship; in the 
fourth place, Power; and in the fifth 
place, Better Pay. And now what 
are all these essentials worth to the 
hard-run mail carrier? I say they 
are worth a thousand times more to 
him than the fellow is to the Depart- 
ment who is so narrow-minded or 
misguided as to think that the Asso- 
ciation is no good. The man who 
feels this way, and is satisfied with 
his present standard of work and 
wages is not fit for a servant of the 
Department in any capacity. 

I want to say that I heartily ap- 
prove of some plan of insurance, and 
will do all in my power to get some- 
thing started by our next annual 
meeting. I favor a State charter, 
instead of a National. 

But don’t forget, boys, about the 


Sey 























COAL OAT SOWER AND GUANO DISTRIBUTOR 
$8.50. 


Many of the biggest and best farmers use and endorse this Oat 
Sower. It pays them and it will pay you. Read this letter from one 
of the foremost farmers in North Carolina: 


RIGGSBBE, N. C., July 26, 1907, 
THE COLE MANUFACTURING Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 

Gentlemen—In reply to yours of recent date as to howI am pleased with your Oat 
Drill, bought of youragents W. L. London & Son last fall, would say Iam more than 
pleased with it. I have been trying to raise oats on our sand hills for the last thirty 
years by sowing the old way (broadcast). also with one of the Western Drills, and have 
made failure after failure until I had almost quit trying to raise any oats at all. But 
seeing so much said in praise of your drill I concluded to try one last fall. I have just 
thrashed my oats and got eighty-three bushels, weighing 36 pounds to the bushel, off of 
one and one-half acres. I see no reason why farmers cannot raise all the oats they want 
by using your drill, sowing in the open furrow. Yours truly 

E. M. FEARRINGTON. 





Wilmington. Bro. W. H. Andrews, 


C., can tell us about his golden but- 
ter. Send your communications di- 


done or overdone,—I will see that 
they are properly cooked or doctored 
for the paper. 

When I come to think of how 
Many good speeches are made at our 
conventions,—speeches that State 
Senators might be proud to make,— 
and the men that make them won’t 


of Sunnyside Dairy Farm, Speed, N. | 


rect to me; if they are rare,—under- | 


meeting on Labor Day in Rocky 

Mount. Come right to the Postoffice Consider These Points: The Sower drills the oats and fertilizes 
lobby at 10.30. Dinner at the usual them at the same trip; itinsures oats against winter killing ; it is safe 
| hour. J. C. PIERCE, 


= 4 to sow oats any time in the fall or winter with the Open Furrow 
| Pres, N. W. & E. R. L. C. Asso. Sower; you can sow oats in cotton or corn without damage to the 
crops; oats will stand dry spring better and will yield more per acre. 
The machine is a fine Guano Distributor for all purposes. It ischeap 
and durable, only $8.50. If your merchant does not have them send 
us your order and will ship Freight Prepaid, $8.50. 
Send your order, or write for further information, at once to 





If you want to know more about 
| the split-log drag, write to the Sec- 
|retary of Agriculture at Washington, 
|D. C., for Farmers’ Buletin, No. 321. 
|This Bulletin was written by Mr. D. 


| Ware King, the inventor of the drag. THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





| We do not live to eat; we eat to 


























The Unit Road Machine 








| live.—Socrates. 
If it were possible to increase the average wagon load of cotton 
DO ‘ OU KNOW in the United States one-fourth without increasing the cost of 
hauling the load, the saving on one year’s crop would be 
$2,000,000.00, and the average load of wheat increased by 20 
bushels the saving on one crop would be more than $8,000,000.00 ? 
These are facts proven by government statistics. The remedy is GOOD ROADS, 
at least expense by 


THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE. 


Simple, Strong, Practical and Easily Operated. Costs less than one-fifth as much as the four-wheel grad- 
ers and does the work at one half ihe expense. Easily operated by ONE MAN and ONE TEAM of two good horses 
or mules. Will do more and better work than 25 men with the usual tools. No contractor er township can af- 
ford to be without one. For farm WORK it has no equal for terracing, opening shallow ditches, pniling down 
ditch banks, leveling and keeping farm roads in order. 

The price brings it within the reach of all. Sent to responsible persons on trial. 
let and terms. 





which can be made 





Write to-day for book- 


THE CALL-WATT CO., Manufacturers, 


Box So2, RICHMOND, VA, 






























Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 














EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, = Charlotte, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25¢ each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs ~ $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs . - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - a $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Reck, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 








$. C. BROWN, LEGHORN COCKERELS 
Fine Laying Breed 
3 mos. old $1; 5 mos. old $1.50. Egg orders book- 
ed for Spring, $1.50 for 15, 
Jd. OC. Williams, - - Sanford, N. C. 


jarrcves STRAIN OF S.C. PURE BUFF ORPINGTON. No oth- 
er variety for 4 years; color, size and quality 
unquestioned, Beautiful half-grown roosters 
$1.00; nice frying-size 50c.; broilers 40c, Two 
very fine Gobblers, two years old, Mammoth 
Bronze and Buff Holland. Mrs.G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, Va. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 


Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 


HMiewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. 

















Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak frst. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 





Pp 000. 
If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


Ia the United States to-day—soil, 
elimate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
eountry for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

"Phe South has yuick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

Jhe South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 


Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
Geposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, many other minerals and 


metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagors, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Renasus Ute Ds Sout & the seats doctvable 
country me-seeker, manu- 
ee aelaiamanemeiod Gr : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


jj fresh meat. 


w 








THE POULTRY YARD. 
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Messrs. Editors: A hen which is 
in the best laying condition has some 
surplus fat in her body. This means 
that her body wants have been sup- 
plied, and there is some food to 
spare. She has surplus energy. A 
very fat hen seldom lays well. A 
poor hen cannot lay well. 


Grain Feeds for Poultry. 


A large part of their food should 
be cereals. Corn is an_ excellent 
grain. It is perhaps the grain most 
relished by fowls. Herein lies the 
danger. Fowls eat it so greedily 
that being a fattening food, they are 
likely to become over-fat if it is fed 
too freely. Wheat is perhaps the best 
grain for poultry, and its by-products 
are among the safest and most satis- 
factory of foods. Heavy oats are 
perhaps next in value. Light oats 
are a delusion. Oat shucks that 
make up about 35 to 40 per cent, of 
the total weight of light oats, have 
only about the same food value as 
Oat straw. Peas are the richest and 
one of the best of poultry foods. 


Meat and Bone Feeds. 


Fowls are naturally worm and in- 
sect hunters. They must have meat 
in some form, and much of it, in 
order to do their best. This is not 
only abundantly shown in practice, 
but it has been proven by experience. 
Undoubtedly the best meat food is 
It also keeps longer and 
is more easily fed when cooked than 
in the raw state. Green cut bone is 
excellent. It is safe to feed in an 
egg ration one-tenth to one-fifth by 
the quality varying with the rich- 
ness of the meat and other foods 
used. It is preferable to mix the 
meat in the meal feed. It is, how- 
ever fed separately with perhaps 
equally good results. 

Skimmed milk is a_ valuable 
source of animal protein, and should 


| be fed liberally, if possible, not only 


to moisten the mash, but it may also 
be placed where the fowls may 
drink it. 

Green Feed Promotes Health. 

The great value of green food lies 
in its ability to aid in the digestion 
of other foods, thereby promoting 
good health, which means more eggs. 
For summer feeding, clover and rape 
are among the best green foods. They 
should be provided in unlimited 
quantity. 

For winter feeding, cabbage and 
mangel beets are perhaps the best 
for feeding raw, but for cooking, 
turnips and small potatoes are pre- 
ferable. No objection has ever aris- 
en on account of the flavor of flesh 
or eggs from feeding any of these 
foods liberally. 

Why Chickens Need Much Water. 

More than 65 per cent of every 
egg is water. Water also makes up 
55 per cent of the hen’s body. Un- 
less a hen has water she cannot make 
eggs, nor can she properly digest her 


food. True, all foods contain some 
water. Vegetables contain a great 
deal, but all these sources will not 


be sufficient to more than supply the 
bodily wants. Much water is used 
in digesting the food and much pass- 
es off in breathing. Many a hen that 
is otherwise well fed fails to lay be- 
cause she is compelled to go without 
water. When laying freely a flock 
of fifty hens will drink from four to 
eight quarts of water each day. 

The richer the food the more wa- 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Feeds That are Good for Your Chickens. 





Grain, Meat, Milk, Green Feeds, Grit, Water--Why Your Poultry Should 
Have Them and How 


to Feed Them. 


By Uncle Jo. 


required in digestion. The warmer 
the weather the more they require, 
because more is thrown off by the 
body The more eggs that are laid 
the more water is consumed, because 
it is needed in their manufacture. 


Why Chickens Should Have Grit. 


Grit enables the gizzard to pre- 
pare the food for digestion. When 
grit becomes worn out it is expelled. 
If new sharp material cannot be se- 
cured, the food must remain un- 
ened and falls to pieces. This makes 
ground in the gizzard until it is soft- 
slow imperfect digestion. The hard- 
est grit is best. Always keep it be- 
fore the fowls. 





HOW TO START WITH POULTRY. 





The Effects of Having Males Run 
With Layers Under Various Con- 
ditions. 


Messrs. Editors: I am thinking of 
going into the poultry business, and 
would like to know the best breed 
for eggs. How is the cheapest way 
to start, to buy eggs or chickens? I 
want them to run at large on the 
farm and want them only for the 
eggs. Would you keep the males 
with them for the eggs, or not? 

1. H.. MEAN, 





Editorial Answer: The lighter 
breeds are better when eggs are the 
only object, and they will be partic- 
ularly good for this purpose on the 
farm, since they are great foragers. 
The more sprightly breeds have been 
bred for egg production, just as the 
heavy breeds have been bred for 
meat production, and the medium- 
weight breeds have been bred for 
general purpose fowls. The big egg 
farms of the country in a very large 
number of cases use White Single- 
Comb Leghorns, but thriving egg 
farms in some cases use any one of 
a number of other breeds. The Buff 
and the Brown Leghorn breeders 
claim their birds are as good for 
eggs; but the practice of the large 
egg farm is worth nothing. A well 
bred egg strain of any family or 
breed of chickens may do much bet- 
ter than the average of the breed; 
so that one should start with a strain 
noted for egg production if possible 
and keep on breeding up for a still 
better egg strain, no matter what 
breed he may select. 
J 

If cheapness is the only question 
to be considered, buy eggs rather 
than breeders. But the breeders can 
be used one year earlier than the 
chickens hatched from bought eggs. 
It sometimes happens that eggs can 
be sold from breeders the first year, 
3o that they will give an income the 
first year, which could not be got 
from buying eggs. The Leghorns are 
in the non-sitting class; and other 
hens or an incubator would be re- 
quired for hatching, though occa- 
sionally a Leghorn hen sits. 

& 

About the only good a male will 
do in a flock is to fertilize the eggs 
for hatching.’ However, if there is 
danger of males in neighboring 
flocks attracting hens away from 
home, it might be well to keep a 
male in the home flock. Eggs that 
have not been fertilized stay in good 
condition longer. The life germ in 
a fertilized egg tries to turn into a 
fully developed bird. An infertile 
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through the time that eggs with 


strong germs are developing into lys- 
ty birds, and be good for “cooking” 
eggs, the kind bakers use for many 
of their dainties. They are not as 
good as the fastidious farm wifg 
would want to use; but they are stil] 
so fresh that it will be seen an egg 
stays in good condition much longer 
when it has not been fertilized. It 
is generally claimed that males run- 
ning with the flock annoy the hens go 
that the likelihood of a big egg yield 
is reduced, though reliable data on 
this point are scarce. There are cer- 
tain diseases spread through the 
flock by males, which are spread but 
little in any other way; and while 
these diseases are not usually of a 
serious nature, they are at least un- 
desirable and to a large extent the 
absence of the male means the ab- 
sence of the disease. 


















Harness With “‘Life’’ in it 
\ 


A pliable strap is a 
strong strap. You will 
hold the horseall right 

if you havesoftened 
» and toughened the 
whole harness 





Unequalled as a leather preservative. 
Prevents cracking and rotting. 
Gives a fine finish. An applica- 
tion now and then saves the har- 
ness —paysthe owner. Ask for 
Eureka Harness Oil. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 
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How to Control the Peach Tree Borer. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a young 
peach orchard which is ‘infected by a 
white grub worm about an inch long 
which bores tree at the ground and 
tell me what caused them and what 
causes the gum to run out. Please 
to do for the trees. What is the best 
manure for a young orchard? Il 
have been putting woods mould on 
mine. M. L. STALLINGS. 


(Answer by R. I. Smith, Entomolo- 
gist, N. C, Experiment Station.) 


Regarding the grub worm in 
young peach trees, I judge Mr. Stall- 
ings has found what is commonly 
called the peach tree borer. At this 
season of the year most of the borers 
are full grown and either already 
changed to moths, or will do so in a 
very short time. The worms when 
full grown come out of the trees and 
construct elongated, bullet-shaped 
cocoons, which are so completely 
covered with earth that they are 
rather hard to find, although usual- 
ly located at or close to the surface 
of the ground and within a few 
inches of the infected tree. These 
cocoons are about one inch long and 
one-fourth inch in diameter, and will 
often be found with one end neatly 
cut off and the last molted skin of 
the moth protruding from the end. 





This will show at once that the adult 


has escaped. I mention the above 
facts merely as a matter of interest. 
* ¢ @ 

Now regarding the remedy: This 
fall, about the first of October, I 
would carefully scrape and clean 
around the base of the peach trees, 
and dig out all borers by using a 
sharp knife. The bark should be 
thoroughly scraped, aS some very 
small borers work close to the sur- 
face and would escape unless crush- 
ed by the scraping process. In small 
orchards and anywhere that labor is 
easy to obtain, it would be well to 
go over the peach trees within eight 
or ten days after the first treatment 
as suggested, and if any borers have 
been overlooked, their channels will 
be quite easily located by the fresh 
borings pushed out from the open- 
ings. If these borers are carefully 
removed, the trees will then be in 
very good condition. This worming 
process should be repeated next 
spring just as soon as it is warm 
enough to do the work comfortably. 

* * @ 


There are a few other points in 
connection with the control of the 
peach tree borer, but if the above 
suggestions are followed out, it will 
require more work than the ordinary 
peach grower is willing to under- 
take. 








$4,000 Worth of Crops From an Acre 
of Land. 


The magic there is in close cul- 
ture is well revealed in this account 
of the “Marvels of an Essex Garden,” 
which is taken from the Paris edition 
of the London Mail as mentioned in 
Editor Poe’s letter from abroad on 
page 2 this week: 

London, Sunday, July 26th. 


The most successful practical ex- 
periment yet made in England to in- 
troduce a system of close cultivation 
and co-operative organizaton was 
inspected on Saturday by the Essex 
Field Society. 

The final achievement of the col- 
ony which was settled less than two 
years ago at Mayland, then a derelict 
corner of Essex, is a French garden 
of two acres, largely worked by 
Frenchmen. There have been pub- 
lished from time to time in this jour- 
nal aecounts of the gross returns of 
French gardens in Paris, in Evesham 
and in Berkshire. Their returns have 
varied from £500 to £620 per acre. 
The Essex garden, though located on 
as tough a clay soil as even England 
can produce, begins to put these fig- 
ures in the shade, huge as they are, 
and the method of cultivation is 
cheaper. 

Up to this month the garden has 
produced, since January £500 per 
acre, or £1,000 to the two acres, and 
it has still a long period of cropping 
before it. Mr. Joseph Fels and Mr. 


Smith, his chief agent, expect an ad- 
dition of from £200 to £300 to the 
returns during the year—that is to 
say, that iand lately almost derelict 
and of the most stubborn nature is 
capable of producing, after less than 
two years’ treatment, up to £800 
worth of stuff per acre per year: 


This is not the end of the marvel. 
Alongside the French garden is a 
strip of open garden on which no 
frames and no cloches have been put. 
It has not been manured in any ex- 
ceptional degree or at great cost, but 
off this open strip crops to the value 
of over £200 per acre have been tak- 
en merely by following common- 
sense rules of close and intense cul- 
tivation. 


On the French garden the melon 
harvest was at its height and on the 
beds an admirable example of the 
methods of close cultivation was in 
evidence. The frames had been lift- 
ed and the huge melons were lying 
on the open beds in the sun, ready to 
be packed. In a few days these will 
be cleared, and as you looked closer 
you saw vegetables already growing 
up strong among the stalks of the 
melons. ‘The crops are cut succes- 
sively but grow concurrently. 





A farm 4 or 5 miles from the 
market on a hard road is virtually 
nearer the market than one situated 
only 2 or 3 miles away, but located 





on a soft and yielding road. 











GOOD ROAD IN MECKLENBURG COUNY, N. C.—-EARTH TRACK AND MACADAM. 


Over roads like this, farmers take their milk, butter. poultry and vegetab!es and trot to 
market and back again of a morning before the dew is off. Note the double track—one hard, 


one soft. 
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Range 
Great With A 


Majestic 


Reputation” 
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ALL COPPER , 
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With WILL GIVE | 
ean e \ oes BOLLING 3 g Body 
wanted for N : 
pressure ‘ | oa of 
or other _——— “| > Charcoal 
: e Iron, 
PERFECT Be Soon: 
® 300% 
BAKER c to life of 
—_—_ » Range 
FUEL Ba 
SAVER 


All top doors and frames made of 
malleable iron. Can’t break or erack. 


You don’t buy a range every year. Therefore when you buy one, buy 
the best. At first the Great Majestic may cost you a very little more than 
an ordinary range, but in the end it is much cheaper. It has durability 
and will out-last three ordinary ranges. It is scientifically built—no heat 
can escape or cold air enter—will save half on your fuel bill. A per- 
fect baker—aot one day good—next day poor — but always uniform. 
Will save you from disappointment and poorly cooked meals. Your Best 
Guarantee: lst—The reputation ofthe plant behind the range. 2d— Hun- 
dreds of thousands in use every one giving satisfaction. We want you to see 
The Great Majestic. gue no dealer near you has it, write us — we will send 
you free our booklet “ Range Comparisons,” and tell you where you can 
see & Majestic—the range that gives satisfaction and out-lasts all others, 


THE MAJESTIC MFG, CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Great MajesticIs For Sale In Nearly Every County In Forty States 








BUY DIRECT FROM THE NURSERY 
AND SAVE OVER HALF ov 


FRUIT TREES © STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Shade Trees Cabbage Plants Garden Seed 

Hedge Plants Ornamental Shrubs Flower Seed 

Bulbs Grape Vines Evergreens Roses 
Improved Breeds of Chickens and Eggs 


Only strictly first-class stock shipped. 
Write for free catalogue E. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 
















HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? ® 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they comefrom 
thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 
PERRYMAN 2 CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, gTeatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 

direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


— > 


2 
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Thatis our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, itis FREE 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41 $ Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Ghe King Drag Kept the Road Good. =e Angle Drive GINNING | coy 
: i Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
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A Road Overseer Finds the Drag to be All That is Claimed for It— “AO | ei BI Stn hall Cmte ee re, veseere, 
SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
farmers are progressive along all with the name of the overseer. That 
not think that we have enough I think, too, it would be a good ; - ; is superior to other drills, Itislight in weight and draft; bas 
to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
taxes. I am overseer of a section | overseers of roads on his route, say f} “3 satisfaction in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
tion in best condition, $10 to the 
me more to keep it up, hereafter it 
men and get each one to understand sini iT i et amy ” eye 
During the past year there was/his position and all interested and (a iii AM vl I; maT ANY 

not exceeding four weeks that a matiftanel y | 
was to have the roadbed thrown up| water and loose rock out of the road, i) Attachment made. It has a simple but powerful ean be used as plain 

work plain. On the Peoria the Fertilizer attach- 
lustrated and fully explained. Some’ twenty-five men with picks and @ readily taken apart and cleaned. You can't put it together wrong. 

the Peoria. No land is too hard or trashy for our drill 

implement dealers, an unusual discount. We are not in the Trust. 

e 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils est and best equipped business school in the Carolinas. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Telegraphy 


| ee RON CUTLUr wine Flues _¢: : 3 
- ee . 1 : : : AXIMU JTPUT WITH MINIMUM POWE 
Suggests That Overseer’s Name Be Put on His Section and That R. rs | 3 f eS 
: a = |}? _ 5 ‘ NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
D. Carriers Offer Prizes for Good Sections, y: é é i ~Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terms, Etc. 
P ‘ " , ‘ a sini : J SELLERS OF ‘“‘GIBBES GFUARANTEED MACHINERY,’’—AL NDs 
Messrs. Editors : As I see it, our! beginning of each overseers’ section ae BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, S.C. nee 
lines except on their own transpor miees Speeet So Ee Se 
gage tt ans] would certainly let the traveling pub- 7? fliese rt SPANGLER LOW DOWN GRAIN DRILL 
tation lines. In our County I do ji¢ know whom to praise or censure. iat AND FERTILIZER 
: EE é high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame; sows grain or ferti 
wealth to make macadamized roads jnyestment if the R. F. D. Carriers : ee : evenly, either up or down hill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
without burdening the people with! y P ¢ nig Tie ie id . i 
> V yy Ze oO | side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake wh 
would offer a prize or bonus to the | buy @ Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to eres 
p “— a will tell you more about this great drill. 
and my hands pay me $1.00 each per $15 to the man who keeps his sec- : SPANGLER MFG. O00 BOS Queen Street, York, Pa. 
year and while it has been costing 
: : second and $5 to the third. 
will easily keep the road in tip top If the overseer will get next to his 
condition. 
take immediate action we can have ) ae deme 
team could not haul a full load the!) good roads as a general thing at! ‘ tiksiiaia 
entire road with ease. My method! once. It is only necessary to keep: , : 
| This cut illustrates the only successful Fertilizer 
ryUu 
and use occasionally the King scrap- that is if road is properly graded. Se at sae ane Gen cee or fertilizer 
er which will do all that is claimed A plow mould board, a scraper, pont eluin. Gn the Peoria the Fe i era tach- a 
~ y $ : : 1 tak ° tor awa: naar 
far it. I trust you will have it il-|two teams and two men are equal to place and it will be all ready for the hext seeding time, Troan 
a 
: . All varieties of fertilizers can be used and every Kind of grain— 
one should get in behind the over-| shovels. J. M. ALLRED. large and small—as well as peas, beans corn, ete., can be sown with 
seers and see to :. that he does is (is ’ rc ial Price Concession—We will give to the first fifty farm- 
duty ; as eee eae ers gio answer this advertisement and send the names Of their 
: i for catalog and prices. 
And I think the , es. ae ee eatna " If dealer does not handle our line write 
i — e County should re Every man is a physician or a fool PEORIA DRILL AND SEEDER CO., 263 .N. Perry St, Peoria, III. 
quire a large neat sign board at the at forty.—George Channing. | 
CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. 
. 
e . 4 First division of Fall 
ittleton Female College © ‘term besins Sent #4 
g INCORPORATED This is a School witha 
ion. Oldest, larg- 
One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with Reputatio : 8 
last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908 and English taught by experts. For catalogue, address, KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
° ° . 
For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N.C. Raleigh, N,C. or Charlotte, N.C. 











c tral A d A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 

en Ca emy and young men, with industrial and agricul- 1837 GUILFORD COI | EGE 1 908 
tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm a 

one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 


Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in the Classics and in the Natural Sciences. Departments 
: in Bible Study and in Music. Laboratories for Chemistry, Biology, 


a and Physics. All buildings supplied with pure water and lighted by 
a BUSINESS electricity. Noted for thorough instruction and high moral tone. 
3 COLLEGE Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 


For catalog address 





Prepares for College, University or Business. 2 
Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy. More than 500 Students; 55 Counties; 7 States; Send for Catalogue. L. L. HOBBS, President, 


a Gullford College, 2: = North Carolina. 
“One of the great- “Your school is “Itisdoingahigh| “One of the great- : 

est schools in the| doing a blessed / quality of work,’’—! est educational insti- 

State.’’-—Governor R. | work.’’—Hon. J. Y.| President E. A. Al-| tions in the South.’’— 

B. Glenn. Joyner. | derman. | Mr. J. W. Bailey. 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, : LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


BUIE’S CREEK, - - - Harnett Co., N.C. 




















Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young 
Women for Session 1908-'9. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students 


St. Mary’s School, Roanoke College - d = Healthful conditions, a happy home, Christian 
( 








a influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough ed- 
For Girls and Young Ladies.) soe ucation at a moderate cost. Excellent advan- 
FOR GIRLS, 7 ‘ tages for music, Intermediate Department, with 


Danville, Virginia. : ei" special care of younger girls. 
RALEIGH, - - N.C. = : NORMAL COURSE especially pre- 


8 pared for young women fitting themselves for 
The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. Able faculty; high-grade work; public and graded school work. Ample grounds 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- modern conveniences; excellent t for out-door recreation. The marked feature 
partment. Also fully equipped Depart- h ealth; reasonable charges. : : of this School is its individual care of pupils 
ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- ¢ physically and intellectually. 


ness. Sixty-seventh session opems Sep- coe . 4 MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN 
F Ww . Ith. : ims ’ 
tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; iftieth Session Begins Wednesday, Sept. 9th oy 


: Louisburg, N. C. President. 
grounds of 25 acres. For catalogue address =e iden 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. || JOHN B. BREWER. 
con greeses|(Clemmrmons School 


$13 pays Board, Tuition, etc, one year. Wake LL. B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
ieee 
































ae 1884. age roe unexcelled, =. Bible, and the usual aca- 
250 Students from Canada to Cuba, emic courses. ° 
Apply early. Beautiful Catalogue, Views, etc., A Home School for Small Boys and Girls. 
Free. WHITSETT INSTITUTE, Whitsett, North Carolina. Faculty, 32. Expenses 


Students, 371. F Moderate. 
mnt, SOPOG or 
2 





udents’ Careful supervision is given both dayand night. The health and hap: 


Presbyterian College for Women,| “° _ ieee piness of each pupil is promoted. Christian training is coupled with instruc- 
Superior Literary 


; tion in books. For information address the 
H _N. O. Societies. ¢C ll 
CRARATES. B- © Gymnasium, with baths, oO eee 


Ideal school for girls, in famous Piedmont 


a ‘ome S large city.  neaggeer high, | President Rev. J a I Y les E_. I { a | I, 
teaming thorough, rates low. ‘or catalogue. | W. om POTEAT, 


Rev. J. R. Bridges, D. D., Prest. | WAKE FOREST, N. C. Clermm ons, N.C. 
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